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Mr. President and Members of the American Geo- 
graphical Society : 

History should give us not only the narrative of the 
rise and fall of empires ; not only the story of the ma- 
terial events which have marked the progress of the 
human race ; not only the story of the outward change 
and growth of civilizations. It should also tell us of 
the processes through which the human mind has 
passed to arrive at its present state of knowledge and 
modes of thought It should give us the narrative of 
the changes of ideas and the growth of knowledge 
among men. There is, then, a history for every sci- 
ence. And one who would be well instructed in any 
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science needs to study that history, and to trace the 
growth and progress of that science from its begin- 
nings. 

“Geography,” says the Marquis de Santarem in the 
introduction to his History of the Cosmography and 
Cartography of the Middle Ages, ‘ Geography is that 
one of all the sciences which best shows by what a long 
journey the human mind has issued from the dark- 
ness of uncertainty, and arrived at knowledge that is 
extended and positive.” 

And yet the history of that long journey is very little 
known. People are satisfied with some knowledge of 
the present condition of geography. Our teachers 
pay little or no attention to its history. I have not 
been able to find (although I have not made an ex- 
haustive search) any academy or any college in our 
land which has given a place in its curriculum to the 
history of geography. If our students, on issuing 
from college, have any knowledge of it, it has been but 
incidentally picked up. And our men of learning and 
literature have done but little work as yet in this large 
and interesting field of history. 

One great fact in the history of geography, viz., the 
discovery of our continent, and the enormous outburst 
of geographical knowledge which followed it, has passed 
into common knowledge. Men generally know that 
the beginning of the sixteenth century was the begin- 
ning of modern geography. but that was by no means 
the only epoch of importance in geographical history. 
Going back two centuries farther, to about the year 
1300, we find a period in which also geographical 
knowledge made great advances. In the year 1295 
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Marco Polo, who has been called the Humboldt of the 
Middle Ages, returned from the Far East to Venice. 
And three years later, while a prisoner to the Genoese, 
he dictated the narrative of his travels and the account 
of the countries which he had visited himself, and of 
those of which he had learned, in Eastern Asia. Itis an 
interesting fact that the knowledge of the Eastern 
World which he had gathered should have been 
garnered at Genoa, the same city from which, two cen- 
turies later, Columbus made his way, to bring back, 
after long travels, the knowledge of the Western 
World. 

The information which Marco Polo thus brought 
back to Western Europe had a most powerful 
influence upon geographical knowledge. M. de St. 
Martin, in his History of Geography, says that “ his 
narrative opens for Asia the era of modern geogra- 
phy”; and with enthusiasm he exclaims, “ On the front 
of the temple which Science raises to the geo- 
graphical history of the earth, the name of Marco Polo 
will always shine near that of Christopher Columbus, 
among the most illustrious names of the great explor- 
ers of the world.” 

If, then, we could go back to the year 1300, we should 
stand upon the eve of an important epoch. And if, by 
the aid of some spiritual phonograph, | could repro- 
duce for you, on this platform, the discourse of some 
learned geographer of that date, would you not be in- 
terested to compare his learning with the learning of the 
present day, or rather to see how far the learning of 
that day was inferior even to the universal knowledge 
of the present time ? 
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Something like this I can do for you. I cannot 
make the old geographer speak to your ears, but by the 
aid of photography | can present his very work to your 
eyes, in bringing before you the representation of the 
Map of the World of Hereford. 

This map, which De Santarem speaks of as “ one of 
the remarkable monuments of the geography of the last 
centuries of the Middle Ages, both for its size and its 
numerous legends,” and to the description of which he 
devotes 146 pages of his history, is preserved in the 
cathedral at Hereford in England. I made a pilgrim- 
age to that pleasant town for the express purpose of 
seeing that map, and spent some time in the cathedral 
which contains it. I was able not only to examine the 
original map for a little while, but to procure a photo- 
graph of it, and also one of the few remaining copies of 
a lithographic fac-simile which was made some years ago. 
And by the aid of them and of a monograph on the 
map by Rev. W. S. Bevan and Rev. H. W. Phillot, 
published in 1874, I have been able to prepare this de- 
scription. 

This map is not only interesting in itself. It is of 
more interest to us because it is English and dates 
from the period when English literature had its begin- 
ning. Made somewhere from 1275 to 1320, and there- 
fore not much before the birth of Chaucer in 1328, we 
can gain from the study of it some knowledge as to 
what was the character of the soil out of which the 
plant of our English literature was soon to spring. 

The map was made on one skin of parchment, five 
feet five inches in length, by four feet five inches in 
breadth, on which the map itself is drawn, not in an 
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oval, as some writers have said, but in a circle with a 
diameter of four feet four inches. The parchment was 
stretched on an oak frame. Different colors were used 
in it, black being the principal, but the rivers are a deep 
blue, the Red Sea is red and other seas are brown. 
The language of the various inscriptions in the map 

itself is Latin, but in the border are some Norman- 
French inscriptions. The border itself deserves a brief 
notice. At the top of the map (Plate 1) is a picture of 
the Day of Judgment. In the centre above sits the fig- 
ure of the Saviour as judge. At his feet stands the 
Virgin Mary who, displaying her bosom, says to Christ : 

‘* Regard! My Son! the flesh of which thou’ rt made ! 

Behold the breasts on which thou once wast laid! 


Pity all those, as thou thyself hast said, 
Who have served me, whom Saviouress thou hast made.” 


Angels hold a crown ready to place it on her head. 
Below at Christ's right rise the just, and at the left a 
body of the unjust are dragged in a chain by a single 
devil towards the mouth of a gigantic devil’s head. 

In addition to this picture of the Last Judgment, the 
author placed in the centre of the four sides the letters 
MOR S. He thus reminded beholders that death 
prevailed in every corner of the earth and that after 
death was the judgment. 

In the margin are inscriptions that ‘‘ The orb of the 
earth began to be surveyed by Julius Caesar,” and 
naming the surveyors of the East, the North and West, 
and the South. In the lower left-hand corner is a pic- 
ture of the emperor sending forth the three commis- 
sioners by warrant under the seal of, not Julius, but 
Augustus Caesar. 
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The author evidently signs his name in the inscrip- 
tion which is there also found. ‘All who either hear 
or read or see this story, pray to Jesus in Deity to have 
pity on Richard de Haldingham and de Lafford, who 
made and pictured it, that joy in heaven be given him.” 

That the author should have surrounded his geo- 
graphical work with these suggestions of religious 
thought was appropriate, for he was an ecclesiastic, 
and as such had a connection with the Cathedral of 
Hereford, to wnich fact we doubtless owe the preser- 
vation of this perishable work of his through revolution 
and siege, through change of dynasty and religion, and 
all the vicissitudes of nearly six hundred years. 

In the right-hand corner of the map is represented a 
gentleman going forth to the hunt, followed by a page 
leading a greyhound. It may be suggested that this 
was intended for the author himself. Certainly there 
was no inconsistency in those days between a passion 
for the hunt and the exercise of ecclesiastical functions. 
And it is a curious coincidence at least, that in the 
Household Roll of Bishop Swinfield of Hereford there 
is mentioned a present, made to the Bishop by the 
maker of this map, not inappropriate to this represen- 
tation of him, the present, viz., of a haunch of venison. 

In this right-hand corner is set forth also the princi- 
pal authority relied upon by Richard de Haldingham 
in making the map. For here he gives its title as 
follows : 

“ Orosius’ Description, from the Ormesta Mundi, as 
is shown within.” 

Orosius was a writer of the fifth century, whose 
‘“Ormesta Mundi,” or Description of the World, was 
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translated by King Alfred. And that that work should 
have furnished the material for this map shows that, 
from the time of Alfred, that is, for more than four 
hundred years, there had been substantially no advance 
in geographical knowledge, in England, and that the 
advance of the next three hundred years was sudden 
as well as immense. 

In the margin of the map are also set forth the 
names and characters of the winds. And the fact that 
there are given but twelve, shows that we are carried 
back to a period when the mariner’s compass with its 
thirty-two points was unknown. Britannia’s rule of 
the waves had not yet begun. 

The map itself is not only an atlas depicting the 
shape of lands, seas and rivers. It is also filled with 
pictures, and with descriptions of the pictures, filling 
up all parts of it. It needs some care to trace out 
even those features which are most familiar. We see 
that Jerusalem is depicted as being in the centre of the 
earth, and that the top of the map is east, where is 
placed a representation of the earthly Paradise. In 
these respects the map agrees with the greater number 
of early maps which are extant. Opposite to Paradise 
in the east we find the Pillars of Hercules in the west; 
and we therefore recognize the Mediterranean Sea, of 
which I have had a special picture made. But its 
shape is strange, and stranger yet the number of 
islands with which the author has sprinkled its whole 
surface. Some of them we can recognize. There is 
three-cornered Sicily, with Etna in flames. There is 
Crete, plainly to be recognized by its representation of 
the ancient labyrinth. And here is also the whirlpool 
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of Charybdis and the opposing monster head of Scylla, 
which are properly placed as being between Italy and 
Sicily, but are quite too far apart to appropriately 
represent the Virgilian line. 

Between Crete and Italy is the title Mare Leonum, 
the Sea of Lions, which, Bevan thinks, refers to the 
Gulf of Lyons. If so, it is strangely misplaced. But 
that is a small blunder compared with others. 

Near by is depicted a fish to which the name is given 
of the Soldier of the Sea, which, Bevan thinks, is in- 
tended to represent the sword-fish. If so, it must be a 
very extraordinary species, for he seems to have a sword 
which he can unship and take under his fin, where it is 
represented. 

Still farther west is portrayed very fairly a mermaid 
with a glass in one hand and the end of her tail instead 
of a comb in the other. 

And then the sea turns northwards, and we find the 
names of the Hellespont, the Bosphorus and the Eux- 
ine, but without any approach to accuracy in shape. 

The Adriatic is fairly well laid out, but Italy is drawn 
as stretching towards the east instead of the south. 
The Alps run in a curve to the north-east, and there is 
a trace of the Apennines, while farther westward the 
Pyrenees are portrayed as running, instead of east and 
west, nearly north from the Mediterranean to the mouth 
of the English Channel, where we find another monster 
Scylla, representing the Scilly Islands. 

England, Scotland and Ireland are remarkably inac- 
curate. Scotland is represented as an island by itself ; 
and Ireland is cut in two by a river called the Bande, 
probably the Boyne. | 
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The North Sea is laid down as a narrow strait. Of 
the Baltic Sea, and the great Arctic peninsula of Eu- 
rope there is hardly a trace. And farther east the Cas- 
pian is depicted as joining on to the Northern Ocean, in 
the shape of a stocking. 

Passing around to the east we find not a trace of all 
that immense extent of Asia to the north and east, the 
marvels of which had been so recently brought back by 
Marco Polo, that nothing of them had reached the ears of 
Richard de Haldingham. The extreme north-eastern 
limit of his map he carried but a little way beyond the 
City of Samarcand, beyond which Asia, in fact, stretched 
more than thirty degrees to the north, and more than 
one hundred degrees to the east. And from Samar- 
cand round to the Red Sea he occupied the whole re- 
gion with India. This is one of the few regions whose 
names are placed on the map, its name extending all 
along the eastern side. And in India we find very 
little that can be recognized. The names of the two 
great Indian rivers, the Ganges and the Indus, were 
known to de Haldingham, but he depicts them as run- 
ning almost at right angles with each other, the Ganges 
running almost east to its mouth, in which it encloses 
an enormous island, with an inscription saying that its 
king has four thousand cavalry and eighty thousand 
foot soldiers. 

South of India is depicted a scarlet water, between 
the two legs of which we find Arabia Deserta, so that 
we know from this, as from the color, that by one or 
both is intended the Red Sea. But right below the 
point of Arabia is depicted a large island, in one end 
of which are painted two dragons, and on the other this 
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inscription : “ The Island of Taphana, lying near India 
to the south-east, from which the Indian Ocean begins. 
It has in the year two summers and two winters, and 
twice blooms with flowers. The farther part is full of 
elephants and dragons ; and it has twelve cities.” 

In this name Taphana can be recognized Taprobana, 
the ancient name of Ceylon; but by its being placed 
off the point of Arabia instead of Hindustan, we see 
that the author had no idea whatever of the great In- 
dian Peninsula. 

South of Africa, although the map was made nearly 
two hundred years before the voyage of Vasco da 
Gama, the ocean is depicted as making an open way of 
navigation from the Red Sea to the Atlantic. Nor is 
this a mere accident, for south of Africa is placed an 
island called Malichu, whose distance from Drepanum, 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, is given, with the remark 
that this shows “that the whole shore can be navi- 
yated, because in that way only could it have been 
measured.” 

And between this island and the Straits of Gibraltar 
are placed various islands, known and unknown, the 
Island of Syrens, the Canary Islands and the Fortunate 
Isles, or Isles of St. Brandan, of which I shall speak 
farther. The maker of this map, therefore, understood 
that Europe, Asia and Africa were surrounded by the 
ocean. But of the extent of those three great divis- 
ions, he had, as we see, no accurate idea. 

Even of Europe to the north he knew little. Of the 
great Scandinavian Peninsula he has depicted only 
some small islands; and the extent of the continent 
north of the Black Sea is about the same as from the 
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Black Sea to the Mediterranean, so that he carries the 
Northern Ocean as far south as the Caspian. 

So of Africa, nothing is given except the countries 
on the south shore of the Mediterranean. Manifestly 
nothing was known of it even as far south as the Des- 
ert of Sahara. Ranges of mountains are described as 
stretching clear across from east to west, south of 
which is depicted a long stretch of water, having no 
connection with either river or ocean, but ending both 
east and west in a wider expansion; and this is called 
the River Nile. Pomponius Mela described such a 
water as being the source of the Nile. And farther 
south to the ocean is only a narrow space of land in- 
habited by the monstrous nations with which antiquity 
always peopled unknown regions. 

Of the Egyptian Nile he gives no accurate picture. 
He depicts it as having its source far in the east, near 
the mouth of the Red Sea. The Nile was understood 
in early days to be one of the rivers which flowed from 
Paradise, and its source must, therefore, of necessity be 
carried as far east as possible, whence, as you see, it 
runs west, till by a turn at right angles to the north it 
is brought properly into the Mediterranean. In its 
course are depicted two large islands, the lower called 
Babylonia and the upper Meroe, on which is the repre- 
sentation of a crocodile, astride of which rides some 
ancient Captain Waterton, with an axe in his hand. 

Where the outlines of continents are so distorted 
and out of place as these, it would be too much to 
expect any accuracy in the details of the natural fea- 
tures. Thus, while we find some of the great rivers, 
the Nile, the Ganges, the Indus, the Danube, and the 
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Rhine, they all flow, except the Rhine, in wrong direc- 
tions, while the river Tweed is represented as making 
a channel from sea to sea, and making Scotland an 
island by itself. 

So of the mountain ranges. The Pyrenees run north 
and south, the Apennines run across Italy instead of 
lengthwise of it, and the Alps form a narrow chain 
between the Mediterranean and the head of the Adri- 
atic. In Wales we find-Snawdon; and the Highlands 
are depicted in the north of Scotland; but a little hill, 
called Clee Hill, in Shropshire, is the only mountain of 
all England that appears on the map. The Malvern 
Hills, the Cheviots, the Cumberland Mountains, Hel- 
vellyn, Skiddaw and their companions are none of them 
to be found. In fact one of the most extraordinary 
things about the map is the little it shows of England 
itself. There is no correct representation of the shape 
or relative size of Great Britain and Ireland, and no 
idea of the shape of the seas which surround Eng- 
land; and, in fact, the North Sea is reduced to a chan- 
nel no wider than the Straits of Dover. There is no 
accurate representation of rivers or mountains, and the 
names of places in their Latin and ancient forms sound 
strangely unfamiliar. Londona, we should expect, and 
Edenburg. Eboracum for York is good Latin. But 
we find Dovu for Dover, Divilin for Dublin, Scovesviri 
for Shrewsbury, and Snotingham for Nottingham. 

Interesting as this map is from a purely geographical 
point of view, there are other features of it which have 
quite an equal, though a different interest. I refer to 
the pictorial, the natural-historical, the legendary parts 
of it. In respect to them, this work of de Halding- 
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ham’s differed greatly from the works of all his prede- 
cessors. He made his map something more than a 
representation of geographic forms. He filled its blank 
spaces with pictures and remarks descriptive of them. 
How much it differed from previous works in this 
respect may be seen by this fact, which De Santarem 
states, that on forty maps of the world, made between 
the sixth and fourteenth centuries, which have come 
down to us, there are to be found only 4o inscrip- 
tions in all, while on this map alone there are 159. 

Let us then look at some of these features of this 
map, for from them we can form an idea of the knowl- 
edge of the time on many points of science and history. 

The small space given to Great Britain left little 
room for pictures of either its plants or animals. But 
Europe has almost none also. It is only when we come 
to the unknown regions of Asia and Africa, the lands 
which were then lands of mystery and fable, that we 
find spaces filled with pictures of plants and animals, 
most of them known only in fable and by legends as 
fabulous. 

In the south of Europe (see plate 2) is depicted a 
wild ox, to which is given the name of Buglossa ; which 
curiously enough is the name of a plant, the Bugloss 
or ox-tongue. And in the north of Europe is fairly 
represented a bear, which is appropriate enough, but 
close by, and even farther north, is depicted a monkey, 
which is entirely out of place. I suspect that the low 
stature and wild habits of the Laplanders may have led 
to the idea of a northern land inhabited by apes. 

An examination of some of the pictures on the map, 
to which inscriptions are attached, will show what a 
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strange mixture of fancies was accepted as science in 
the year 1300. 

On plate 1, to the right of and a little below the 
Caspian Sea, is a picture of the tiger. The legend is 
added that she is a beast who, when her whelp is cap- 
tured, runs so fast in pursuit, that even a swift horse 
could not escape. Whereupon the hunter does escape 
by throwing a mirror to her. 

Do you wonder how a mirror should stop a tiger? 
The old story was that this mirror was a ball of pol- 
ished metal in which the tiger, seeing her own image, 
mistook that for the whelp of which she had been 
robbed, and so gave over her pursuit. 

To the right of the tiger is depicted ¢he Mantzcora. 
This animal seems to belong to the cat tribe except 
the head. The following description of it is given: 
“It is born in India, has three rows of teeth, the ‘face 
of a man, blue eyes and a ruddy complexion, the body 
of a lion, the tail of a scorpion and a hissing voice.” 

The artist has not done full justice to the description 
of the Manticora, as far as the tail is concerned, but, to 
make amends, has depicted as it were a crown on his 
head. 

Just below the Manticora is a picture of Moah’s Ark 
resting on the mountains of Armenia. Atthe windows 
of the. Ark appear the heads of Noah and his wife, and 
of animals and birds. The due proportion can hardly 
be said to have been preserved between the Ark amd 
the mountains on which it rests. 

Above the Manticora is the Pe/zcan opening her breast 
with her beak to give her blood to her young ones, 
whose nest is placed on the top of a tree. 
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Near the tree is one of,the nation of Zhe Czcones, a 
people whose bodies were human, but with heads of 
storks, from which they received their name. His 
mouth, as you see, is always ready to receive anything 
good. 

The Came, on the other side of the pelican’s tree, is 
quite accurately represented. 

Above the camel is the representation of another na- 
tion, ¢he Gangznes, probably so called from their living 
near the sources of the Ganges. The peculiarity of 
these people is that they lived only on the perfume of 
wild apples, and if they smelled a bad smell they died 
at once. 

In the lower left-hand corner of Plate 1 is a represen- 
tation of the Gryphon and the Arimaspian. 

You remember Milton’s lines, where he tells us that 
Satan made his progress through chaos, 


‘* As when a gryphon, through the wilderness, 
With winged course, o’er hill or moory dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold.” 


The Gryphons, according to the map, fight with the 
Arimaspians for emeralds instead of gold. They 
are described as resembling lions in body, and eagles 
in head and wings, and as accustomed to carry off an 
ox in their flight. The Arimaspian in question is de- 
picted as having but one eye in the forehead, according 
to a legend which is found as early as Herodotus. 

Below this picture, at the top of Plate 2, are repre- 
sented the nation of Zhe Essedones, with this inscrip- 
tion: “ Here the Scythian Essedones dwell, whose cus- 
tom it is to follow the deaths of their parents with 
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songs, and, having collected troops of friends, to feast 
upon their flesh, mingled with that of their flocks, be- 
lieving it is more honorable that their parents should 
be consumed by them than by worms.” And elsewhere 
it is said that the Essedones make drinking cups of the 
skulls of their friends. 

In the centre of Plate 1 are pictured two birds with 
the words, ‘“‘ The Avalerions. One pair in the world.” 
This happy pair, as you see, are figured with their 
backs turned towards each other, one of them roosting 
on the Dedalian Mountains. The pair of avalerions, 
according to the old books, lived sixty years and then 
laid two eggs, on which they sat sixty days and nights. 
As soon as the young were hatched it was the cus- 
tom that the parent birds, instead of caring farther - 
for these children of their old age, should fly to the sea, 
accompanied by a funeral procession of all other birds, 
where the parent birds proceeded to drown themselves, 
and the other birds returned and nursed the young 
avalerions till they could fly. 

Above the avalerions are Zhe Pygmzes—men a cubit 
high. As you see, they are “Perched on Alps,” the 
Montes Indiae, but pygmies still. They seem to have 
shields for defence, but no means of offensive warfare. 
And as they were placed in the extreme east, they can 
hardly have been the progenitors of Mr. Stanley’s Afri- 
can pygmies. 

On Plate 3, near the top, is pictured 7he Rhenoceros. 
More slender and gaunt than our idea of the animal. 
The description is this : ‘In India lives the rhinoceros 
whose color is yellowish. One horn upon his nose he 
uses as a dagger when he fights against elephants. 
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Being equal in length, but with shorter legs, he natu- 
rally aims at the belly, which only, he understands, is 
penetrable by his blows.” 

There seems to have been no change in the mode of 
warfare between these animals in the last six hundred 
years. It is curious that elsewhere the author gives a 
picture of an elephant and says that their teeth ave de- 
lieved to be ivory. 

Above the rhinoceros is Zhe Sphznx. She is stated 
to be “A bird in the wing, a snake in the foot and a 
girl in the face.” She is placed near the highest moun- 
tains of Ethiopia. 

And below the rhinoceros is another horned animal, 
The Monoceros. This animal is stated to be of an ex- 
tremely susceptible nature. For the legend reads that 
“Before the Monoceros is placed a virgin, who, as he 
comes, bares her breast to him, on which he, abandon- 
ing all ferocity, lays his head, so that, having gone to 
sleep, he is taken as defenceless.” 

Spenser, you remember, portrays a similar effect of 
beauty upon the lion. 


‘* Soon as the royal Virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have at once devour'd her tender corse. 
But to the prey when as he drew more nigh 
His bloody rage assuaged with remorse, 
And, with the sight amazed, forgot his furious force. 


‘* Instead thereof he kiss’d her weary feet, 
And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
Oh! how can beauty master the most strong !” 


This power of beauty not only masters the mono- 
ceros, but brings upon him sleep and captivity. He is 
to be classed among the Samsons of the world. 
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On Plate 1, at the bottom, to the right, is yet another 
curious horned animal, 7he Ea/e. 

“The Eale lives in India, has the body of a horse 
and the tail of an elephant. His color is black, and 
he has the head of a goat, with horns more than a 
cubit long, which are not fixed but movable according 
to the exigency of battle. And when he fights with 
one he bends the other back.” 

The artist intended to depict him with one of his 
back-action horns turned away from the battle. But 
it needs the legend to give the idea. 

On Plate 2, to the left of the rhinoceros, are repre- 
sented the Salamander, ‘“‘a venomous dragon” with 
a red body and tail, and ¢he Mandrake, which is stated 
to be “an herb of wonderful virtue.” 

With such an idea of the mandrake as is here de- 
picted, we can understand how Shakespeare should 
make Juliet speak of 


** Shrieks, like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, nearing them, run mad.” 


Such was the legend of the mandrake. But, as it 
was an herb of wonderful virtue against poisons, it 
must be had. So they tied a dog to the stalk and 
made him pull it up; and thus made the dog run the 
risk of being driven mad by the mandrake’s shriek. 

Above the salamander is a representation of a build- 
ing which one would hardly recognize as one of the 
pyramids. The pyramids in those days were called 
Joseph’s Granaries. Sir John Mandeville, writing 
about 1350, says: ‘‘ Beyond Babylon, above the flood 
of Nile, towards the desert between Africa and Egypt, 
are the garners of Joseph that he caused to be made 
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for to keep the grain for the peril of the dear years. 
And they are made of stone, full-well made by mason’s 
craft. Of which two are marvellously great and high, 
and the others are not so great. And every garner 
hath a gate for to enter within, a little high from the 
earth, for the land is wasted and fallen since the garners 
were made. And within they are all full of serpents. 
And above the garners without are many writings of 
divers languages. And some men say that they are 
the tombs of great lords that sometime were. But that 
is not true, for all the common speech of all the people 
there, both far and near, is that they are the garners 
of Joseph.” 

It is plain that our map-maker had no knowledge of 
them except of their existence; and he has depicted 
the form, not of a pyramid, but probably of the grana- 
ries which he had seen in England. 

Near Joseph’s Granary is placed the city of Ramesse 
(see Plate 1), with the inscription, “Here the congre- 
gation of the people of Israel in Ramesse departed 
from Egypt on the day after the Passover.” 

And from this point is drawn their line of march 
through the broadly divided Red Sea into the wilder- 
ness, where there is depicted on one side Mount Sinai 
with Moses receiving the tables of the law from a hand 
coming out of a cloud, while on the other side is repre- 
sented a deputation of Jews, whose clasped hands indi- 
cate that they are adoring the golden calf represented 
as squatting on the top of an altar. Thence the 
line of march goes on, represents by some convolu- 
tions the forty years’ wandering in the desert, and 
then leads round the Dead Sea, in whose blue wa- 
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ters the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha are to be seen, 
past Lot’s wife, who stands with her head sorrowfully 
turned towards her former home, past the land of the 
Marsok, who is spoken of as a “transmuted beast ” 
(whatever that may be—we have no knowledge about 
him) across the River Jordan to Jericho. 

In the outlying regions of Africa are depicted various 
monstrous races (see Plates 1 and 3). 

The Monoculi or Scinopodes, a race with one leg, 
which by the change of the letter o to « became a race 
with one eye also. The inscription shows that they are 
wonderfully swift and shade themselves from the sun 
with one foot, thus making the best use of their slender 
advantages. 

Next is the figure of one of the Satirii, The in- 
scription is so defaced that our knowledge of him is 
confined to his portrait. 

Next come the Ambari, a race without ears and their 
feet pointing backwards. 

The men of lip, their under lip long enough toshade 
their face from the sun. 

The Himantopodes, who rather creep on all fours 
than walk. 

The Psylli, of whom it is stated that they try the 
chastity of their wives by throwing the new-born chil- 
dren to serpents. But how the truth is made manifest 
we are not informed. 

The Blemyae, whose mouth and eyes were in their 
breast. 

Here is also a picture of one of the most terrible an- 
imals known to antiquity, viz., the Baszlisk. It was 
stated to be the king of all serpents. Its presence was 
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poisonous to all animals. It killed birds by a look and 
trees by its touch. It had the head of a fowl, and is 
described as half a foot long, spotted with white marks 
and wearing a crown. 

It does not speak much for the imagination of our 
map-maker that he has represented such a dreadful 
animal in this peaceful, pot-bellied figure. Think what 
a figure the genius of Doré would have portrayed in- 
stead ! 

For the Holy Land, all three plates must be exam- 
ined. In the centre is the City of Jerusalem—a round 
fortress with towers. Outside of it is the figure of 
Christ upon the cross with the title Nazareth, below 
which is marked Calvary and above Olivet. Other 
mountains are depicted—Gilboa, Gerizim and Ebal, 
Carmel and Tabor and Libanus. 

There has been an attempt to make out boundaries 
for the various tribes, but it was only partially carried 
out and was an utter failure as far as it went. 

The Jordan is given with the Dead Sea and the Sea 
of Galilee, and east of it is marked Decapolis, with the 
representation of the ten cities. Other cities also are 
marked, Bethlehem, Askelon. 

But the whole representation is rude in the extreme. 
There is neither proportion nor accuracy. 

And at the top of the map, at the extreme east (see 
Plate 1), is the representation of Paradise, which in 
most of the maps of the early days occupied the eastern 
region of the world. It is a round wall, with fire coming 
from the top—the four rivers and Adam and Eve. Out- 
side of it is also represented the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve by the angel—and near by two figures called 
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giants, for “there were giants in those days.” These 
giants, however, are no larger than Adam and Eve. 

Close by them you see a sort of a tree with the words 
“ The tree of balsam, z.¢, the Dry Tree.” 

This refers to the noted legend of the Dry Tree, a 
famous tree standing without leaves in an immense 
plain. Marco Polo speaks of the tree, but our Here- 
ford monk could hardly have had any knowledge of 
Marco Polo. Sir John Mandeville tells the legend in 
this form. He says: “They say that it hath been 
there since the beginning of the world and was some- 
time green, and bore leaves until the time that our Lord 
died on the tree, and then it died; and so did all the 
trees that were in the world.” 

Mandeville’s Dry Tree was in Palestine, while our 
map puts itinthe far East. But a legend by its nature is 
light as thistle down. You may find the same legend 
in the four corners of the globe, although you may not 
be able to determine where it had its origin, or by what 
“viewless currents of the air” it has been scattered 
abroad. 

I have shown you thus far only parts of the map. 
Before showing you the picture of it as a whole I wish 
to give you some pictures of earlier maps, that you may 
compare the work of Richard de Haldingham with that 
of some of his predecessors. 

Here, for instance, is another Anglo-Saxon map 
found in a manuscript of the tenth century in the 
British Museum, in which the world is depicted as 
square. 

And here is the map of the learned Arab, Edrisi, in 
the twelfth century, more nearly accurate as to the 
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Mediterranean and as to south-eastern Asia, and as to 
the extent of Africa, which, however, is carried so far 
east as to make the Indian Ocean an inland sea. 

Here is Hygden’s map, also in a manuscript in the 
British Museum, of about 1360, a little later than the 
Hereford map, in which the earth is depicted in an 
oval form, but otherwise resembling in its geographical 
features the work of de Haldingham. He, as you see, 
made the world circular. 

There is one curious blunder in his map, which can 
hardly be charged to ignorance on the part of the 
author. The cause of it can only be imagined. But 
I fancy that Richard de Haldingham found among his 
monks one who, from long practice in copying or illum- 
inating manuscripts, had gained skill in making capital 
letters in colors; and that he concluded, after the map 
was completed, to have this scribe put upon it in gold 
letters the names of the three divisions of the earth, 
Asia, Europe and Africa, with India at the extreme 
east; and that having given him proper directions, he 
left him to his task, while he himself went to attend to 
more important matters. AndI can fancy his vexation, 
when, coming to look at the result, on being informed 
that the work was done, he found that the scribe, 
utterly ignorant and mistaking the right hand for the 
left, had transposed the names of Europe and Africa, 
putting the former south and the latter north of the 
Mediterranean. But the blunder was done and could 
not be corrected. It remains one of the greatest mis- 
nomers on record. And that it could have been made 
at all is certainly a most striking proof of the utter 
lack of geographical knowledge six hundred years ago. 
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Of that wandering of legends of which I spoke, a 
curious instance is brought to our attention by this 
map, one which is connected with what was for hun- 
dreds of years a prominent geographical problem, and 
which led toa search almost as persistent as that for 
the North-west Passage. 

Along the coast of Africa upon this map (see Plate 
3) are placed several islands. Upon the largest and 
most northern of these are placed the words : 

“Fortunate Islands. There are six. The Islands 
of St. Brandan.” 

St. Brandan’s Isle has at last been relegated to the 
domain of Poetry and Legend. 

But the existence of an island in that region called 
after St. Brandan was firmly believed in for centuries. 
I have not found that it was represented on any map 
of the world of an earlier date than the Hereford map. 
It is sixty years earlier than the earliest map mentioned 
as showing it by Winsor in his Early History of Amer- 
ica. But on this map, no more doubt is expressed 
about it than about Great Britain or Ireland. And for 
more than four hundred years after this map was made, 
the belief was general that, somewhere not far west 
of the Canary Islands, existed an island of supernat- 
ural beauty and wonder, a miraculous island, a land 
occupied by a saintly Christian people, where the ills 
of human life were not to be found, but the life of Para- 
dise was awaiting those who should be able to reach 
the island. The difficulty was to find it. Voyagers 
on those seas came back with stories of having seen its 
glories in the distance, and then of being driven away 
from it by tempests. Its distant shores were declared 
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to have been plainly seen oftentimes from the lofty 
points of the Canary Islands. Yet those who sought 
for it never found it. It came to be believed that it 
was an island which had the miraculous power of ap- 
pearing and disappearing. Serious investigations were 
made, at which more witnesses were produced who had 
themselves beheld it, than have ever been produced to 
prove the existence of the Sea Serpent. 

It was seriously sought for, and the story of the 
search for the enchanted isle is like that of the search 
for the Fountain of Youth. 

No less than four different expeditions were sent out 
to discover it. The first one, which went out from 
Spain in 1526, was shortly after the treaty called the 
Peace of Evora, made between Spain and Portugal in 
1519, in which Portugal ceded to Spain all her rights 
in the Canary Islands; and it is said that those were 
stated as including the Isle of St. Brandan, which is 
spoken of as “ undiscovered.” 

The failure of that expedition of 1526 to find any 
trace of it, and the similar failure of two other expedi- 
tions which followed it, was not, however, sufficient to 
destroy the belief in its existence. And as time went 
on, other marvellous legends became mingled with this 
one. There was a legend that when Spain was over- 
run by the Moors, Christian exiles, with seven bishops 
at their head, fled over the Western waters, and, being 
driven upon an island, burned their ships and founded 
there seven cities, from which it received the name of 
the Island of Seven Cities. (You may remember 
Irving’s tale called “The Adelantado of the Seven 
Cities.”) There was a legend that an Infanta of Spain 
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who fell in one of the battles with the Moors, had taken 
refuge in a western island and would thence return. 
All these legends, mingled together in the popular 
belief, and being joined with the falsehoods of naviga- 
tors who pretended to have seen distant island shores, 
and with the fancies of those who, deceived by some 
mirage, thought they discovered this island from the 
lofty points of the Canary Islands, gave firmness 
and consistency to the tale. And how firmly estab- 
lished was the belief in its existence in Columbus’ day 
may be seen by its appearance upon the famous globe by 
Martin Behaim at Nuremberg, in 1492. Behaim was 
a famous cosmographer and navigator of that time, was 
in the service of Portugal, and had commanded one 
expedition of discovery on the west coast of Africa ; 
and as you may see, he, without any hesitation, depicts 
the island of St. Brandan west of the Canaries, with 
this inscription in German : 

“In the year 565, after Christ’s birth, St. Brandan, 
with his ship, came to this island. He there saw many 
wonders, and after seven years he came again to his 
own land.” 

As the years went by the stubborn fact that no navi- 
gator had been able to set foot upon its shores began 
to shake, but could not overthrow, the belief in its 
existence. In 1672 a Jesuit, Father Viera y Clavijo, 
published, in Madrid, a history of the Canary Islands, 
thirty pages of which he occupied with a discussion of 
the question whether St. Brandan’s Isle existed or not. 
He argued the question on both sides; set forth many 
statements of those who averred that they had seen it, 
and argued that the failure of others to find it might 
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be due to that habit, indulged in by the island, of 
appearing and disappearing when it chose. Among 
other arguments in favor of the existence of the island 
he cited numerous authorities. He claimed that early 
Greek geographers had known and spoken of it, and 
that it was referred to in mythology in the legend of 
the daughters of Atlas, who were transformed into the 
seven stars called Pleiades. ‘‘ This,” said he, “ must 
mean our seven islands (z. e., the Canaries), which have 
always been considered as a continuation of Mt. Atlas. 
And when they say that one of these stars is seen with 
ditficulty or eclipsed, it appears that mythology new 
the habit of St. Brandan’s Island.” 

But Viera does not seem to have entirely satisfied even 
himself, for he closes the discussion by saying: “ The 
impartial reader is at liberty to judge for himself, and 
take which side he pleases, if the matter appears to be 
one in which there is any certainty to take.” 

The belief in St. Brandan’s Isle was not entirely 
given up as late as 1721 ; for in that year a vessel was 
sent out from the Canaries by the governor, which 
searched for months for the island in vain. And even 
so high an authority as Malte-Brun, at the beginning of 
this century, in describing the Western African Islands, 
wrote as follows: ‘‘ West of the Canaries, a tradition 
very wide-spread, but very obscure, places an island 
named St. Brandan or St. Borondon. It is pretended 
even that it was visible from the shores of the Isle of 
Palma. These traditions may have for foundation one 
of those optical illusions by which the image of a rea 
coast is repeated in the clouds. Perhaps, also, som 
submarine volcano, existing west of the Canaries, make 
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the walls of its crater by turns appear and disap- 
pear.” 

As I have said, at the time of Columbus the belief 
in the existence of St. Brandan’s Island was firmly held. 
This belief is credited with having had a decided influ- 
ence upon the mind of Columbus itself. As he looked 
westward out upon the Atlantic, his knowledge found 
its western limit at the Canary Islands. If he believed 
that west of them he might find the Isle of St. Brandan 
before reaching the distant shores of Cipango, sucha 
possible stopping place would have made the difficulties 
of his long western voyage less insuperable. His son 
Fernando, in writing of the inducements to the voyage 
which ruled his father’s mind, speaks of the fables of 
islands claimed to have been seen, especially of a tale 
by one Anthony Leme of an island seen by him, ina 
western longitude, which, however, Columbus’ accurate 
knowledge of navigation showed him Leme could not 
have reached. He then speaks of the ancient fable of 
the Greeks about islands of rock so spongy and light as 
to float upon the sea, and says: “ Were it never so true 
that the said Anthony Leme had seen some island, the 
Admiral was of the opinion that it could be no other 
than one of the above mentioned, as it is presumed 
may have been those called the Islands of St. Brandan, 
where many wonders are reported to have been seen.” 

If this be correct, it is plain that Columbus gave no 
such credence to the alleged existence of St. Brandan’s 
Isle, as did Martin Behaim. 

How the name of St. Brandan came to be applied to 
a supposed island near the Canary Islands (as you see 
it had already been when this map was made) it is im- 
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possible to ascertain with certainty. My own opinion 
is that the similarity of some features in the legend of 
St. Brandan, with some of the features of the still ear- 
lier Greek legend of the Fortunate Islands, which had 
been long connected with the region of the Canary 
Islands, was sufficient to lead to this transfer of the 
name.* This is indicated by the fact that both names 
are found in the inscription upon this map, which you 
will recollect reads, ‘‘The Fortunate Islands. There 
are six. The Islands of St. Brandan.” 

It is a curious thing that we find this old legend, 
which thus for centuries helped to strengthen the belief 
in the fabulous island west of the Canaries, used nowa- 
days to diminish the fame of Columbus, as the discov- 
erer of our Continent 

Not long ago I saw a newspaper item which stated, 
on the alleged authority of our State Librarian, that a 
gentleman of this city had discovered in the National 
Library in Paris a manuscript of St. Brandan, “which,” 
said the item, “seems to prove that a party of priests 
discovered this country some eight hundred years be- 
fore Columbus.” 

And yet more recently I saw in the ‘“Omniscience 
Column” of one of our daily newspapers an answer 
to the inquiry, ‘‘ Who was the earliest discoverer of 
America, if not Columbus?” in which it was said that 
“St. Brandan, who is said to have flourished in Ireland 
in the sixth century, is said to have landed at some un- 
identified place on this continent.” 

I do not suppose that we ought to be surprised at 


* T have found that this surmise of mine has the authority of Humboldt to sup- 
port it. 
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any erroneous or ignorant statement on any historical 
question which may find its way into the columns of 
our newspapers. But I confess that it was with sur- 
prise that I found a remark, apparently to a similar 
effect, in so valuable a work as the “ Life of Columbus,” 
published in Italy, in 1885, by Prof. Francesco Tar- 
ducci, a translation of which, by Henry T. Brownson, 
of Detroit, was published in 1890. In that work the 
learned author, though he speaks of “the geographical 
illusion known by the name of St. Brandan’s Island,” 
yet, when speaking of those who claim an earlier dis- 
covery of the continent than that of Columbus, refers 
to the voyages of the Northmen, and then adds, “ Fur- 
ther inquiry seems rather to prove that white men had 
reached the shores of the New World before the Nor- 
mans, and they were the Irish priests, who went to 
preach the Gospel,” which, however intended, might be 
understood to refer to this legend of St. Brandan.* 

I do not see how the statement that St. Brandan ever 
reached this country could be made by any one who 
had ever read the legend of St. Brandan itself. It isa 
legend which is not very familiarly known, and I have 
thought that a short abstract of it might, perhaps, in- 
terest you, and enable you to estimate it at its true 
weight, if you ever hear it cited as an authority on any 
geographical question whatever, and especially as a 


*I wrote to Prof. T'arducci to ask if he referred in this sentence to St. Brandan’s 
voyage. He answered that he did not. He referred me as authority for his 
statement to Rafn’s ‘‘Antiquitates American,” especially the ‘‘ Mémoire sur la 
découverte de l’Amérique au X Siécle, Copenhague, 1845,” and also to ‘‘ De 
Gravier’s Découverte de l’Amérique par les Normands au X Siécle, Paris, 1874.” 
I have examined both these authorities, but find nothing in them which warrants 
the conclusion that the Irish priests went west of Iceland at the farthest. 
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reason for detracting from the fame of Columbus as the 
discoverer of America. 

Let me premise by saying that the life of St. Bran- 
dan is found in the Bollandist Collection of the Acta 
Sanctorum, in which he is stated to have been an abbot 
of note in Ireland in the sixth century. But the story 
of this voyage of his, which is not found earlier than 
the eleventh century, is excluded from the Bollandist 
life as incredible. And what was incredible to the 
Bollandist fathers, this present day can hardly be ex- 
pected to put faith in. 

There are, besides many variations, two forms of the 
legend, or rather two different legends closely related 
toeach other. The one of them is called ‘“ The Legend 
of St. Brandan,” and is the narration of a voyage by 
that saint. The other appears in the life of St. Maclo- 
vius, who was a successor of St. Brandan, and had been 
a monk under him as abbot. 

Of this latter I will say a few words later. But now 
I speak of the legend of St. Brandan. It appears to 
have been written in Latin. Its author is not known. 
Manuscript copies of it are found dating back to the 
eleventh century, and it made its way into almost all 
the languages of Europe, where it is found in prose or 
in the poetical form. 

St. Brandan, according to the legend, was a man 
distinguished for abstinence and virtue, and was abbot 
of about three thousand monks in Ireland. To him 
comes one day a certain Barintus and “falls at his feet 
wth tears” (the cause of which the legend omits to 
state), and tells St. Brandan that his son, Mernoc, had 
wished to retire to a solitary place, and had found a 
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very delicious island, whither he, Barintus, went to visit 
him; that one day Mernoc brought him to the sea 
shore where there lay a little boat, and told him, 
“Father, get into the boat and we will sail to the west- 
ward to an island, which is called the land of promise 
of the saints.” So they got aboard and began to sail, 
and a thick cloud came about them, and after sailing 
about an hour a great light shone around them and 
there appeared a land spacious and grassy and very 
fruitful. So they landed and travelled for fifteen days 
and could find no end, and on the fifteenth day they 
found a river running to the eastern shore, and while 
they were considering whether they should cross it, 
there came to them a man in great splendor, who called 
them each by name and said, ‘‘ Welcome, good breth- 
ren! For the Lord has revealed to you this land, 
which he will give to his saints. Such as you see it, it 
remains from the beginning of the world. Do you feel 
the need of food or drink, or have you been oppressed 
with sleep, or has the night covered you? So you may 
know that the day is without darkness or shadow; for 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the light of it. And, if men 
had not transgressed the commands of God, they would 
have remained in this land in happiness.” Thereupon 
they left that island and returned to the island which 
they had left; and there it was made manifest by the 
fragrance of their clothing that they had been in 
Paradise. 

So St. Brandan determines to go himself to this land 
of promise of the saints, and he fits out a very light 
ship for the voyage. This ship is described as “ ribbed 
and timbered with osier, as is the manner of that 
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region ; and they had covered it with ox hides reddened 
by oak bark, and they had anointed on the outside all 
the joinings of the ship, and they had put aboard pro- 
visions for forty days, and butter for preparing skins 
for the covering of the ship, and other things which 
pertain to the use of human life.” 

So the legend goes on to tell the adventures of St. 
Brandan and the seventeen monks who went with him, 
during the seven years of his expedition, which are 
filled with all manner of marvels, and with nothing else. 

They sail west and they sail east, they sail north and 
they sail south, and for the most part they sail wherever 
the wind carries them. There is neither time nor dis- 
tance nor direction. And everywhere they find an 
island. 

They find one island where there were white sheep, 
so many that the earth could not be seen for their mul- 
titude, and the sheep were bigger than oxen. St. 
Brandan inquires how the sheep came to be so large, 
and is told that it is because no one takes the milk of the 
sheep in that island, and there is no winter, so that the 
sheep stay all the time in the pastures and thus grow 
to that size. 

From the isle of sheep they are directed to sail to 
the isle of birds. On their way they stop at an island 
on which there is neither grass nor wood, and no sand 
on the beach. The brethren go ashore, but St. Bran- 
dan remains on board, knowing what the island was, 
but saying nothing lest they should be frightened. In 
the morning they make a fire to cook some meat, 
whereupon the island begins to move, and in great 
terror the brethren betake them to their ship, from 
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which they see the island sink, whereupon St. Brandan 
tells them that it was no-island at all, but a fish, “the 
first of all that swim in the sea, which is always trying 
to put his head and tail together, but cannot on account 
of his length, and his name is Jasconius.” 

Then they come to the isle of birds, so called be- 
cause near a fountain they find a great tree covered 
with white birds. St. Brandan was so perplexed to 
know what was the secret of the birds that he prays 
wth tears that God would reveal it to him (Charles 
Kingsley speaks of “that lachrymose and somewhat 
hysterical temperament common among pious monks 
and held to be a mark of grace,” and this temperament 
St. Brandan has to perfection), whereupon one of the 
birds flies and lights on the top of the ship’s prow, and 
looks at St. Brandan with a placid look; and when the 
saint asks him, “If you are a messenger of God, tell 
me whence these birds, or why this gathering of them 
is here,” the bird replies, “‘ We are from that great ruin 
of the old enemy. But not by sinning or by consent 
have we fallen, but predestined by the pity of God; 
for when we were created, our ruin was bound up with 
the fall of Satan and his satellites. But Almighty God, 
who is just and true, in his judgment sent us to this 
place. We bear no punishment. We cannot see the 
presence of God, only he has removed us from the 
fellowship of those who then stood fast. We wander 
through different parts of this age—of the air and the 
firmament and the earth, as do the other spirits who 
are sent. But upon the holy Sabbath days we receive 
bodies as you see, and by the mercy of God we dwell 
here and praise our Creator.” And then the bird goes 
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back, and at evening “all the birds begin to sing with 
one voice, beating their sides with their wings and 
saying, ‘Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion; and 
to thee shall the vow be performed in Jerusalem 
by our service.” And so through the night the birds 
sing verses from the psalms at the third and sixth and 
ninth hour. Whereupon St. Brandan, seeing this, 
gives thanks to God for all his wondrous works. And 
they stay there eight days and the bird foretells to 
them where they will go; and when they set sail all 
the birds sing, ‘“‘ Hear us, O God, our salvation, the hope 
of the ends of the earth and of those far off upon the 
sea.” 

It would take too long to narrate all the marvellous 
things which, according to the legend, St. Brandan 
heard and saw. But I am tempted to give you the tale 
of how he met with Judas Iscariot. 

They had sailed north and been horribly terrified 
by a mountain throwing up flames to heaven, where- 
upon they sailed southward for seven days. “ But after 
these Father Brandan saw, as it were, a very thick 
cloud, and when they had approached, there appeared 
to them a shape of a man sitting upon a rock, anda 
cloth in front of him of the size of a bag hanging be- 
tween two iron forceps, and it was tossed by the waves 
as a little skiff when it is struck by awhirlwind. When 
the brethren saw this, some thought it was a bird, and 
others thought it was a vessel, and the man of God 
said, ‘Leave off this contention, brethren, and steer 
the ship to that place.’ But when the man of God had 
approached thither they stood as if stupefied. For they 
found sitting on the rock a man shaggy and deformed, 
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and on every side, when the waves flowed upon him, 
they beat him to his head ; but when they receded, then 
appeared the bare rock on which sat the unhappy man. 
And the cloth which hung before him was sometimes 
moved by the wind and beat him on the eyes and fore- 
head. And the blessed man asking him what he was, 
and for what fault he had been sent there, and how he 
had deserved to suffer such punishment, he said, ‘1 am 
that most unhappy Judas-—that basest traitor. And 
not from any desert do I have this place, but from the 
unspeakable mercy of Jesus Christ. I never expect 
place for repentance. But by the indulgence and pity 
of the Redeemer of the world, and for the honor of 
His holy resurrection, I have this cooling. For it is 
Sunday, and when I sit here I seem to myself to be in 
a paradise of delights, by reason of the pain of the tor- 
ments which will be mine in the evening. For when I 
am in punishment I| burn like a liquid mass of lead all 
day and night. In the midst of the mountain, which 
you see there, is Leviathan with his satellites. But I 
have this cooling every Sunday from evening till even- 
ing, and from the Feast of the Nativity till Theophany, 
and from the Theophany till Easter, and from Easter till 
Pentecost, and from the Purification of the Blessed 
Mary till her holy Assumption. But on other days I 
am tortured with Herod and Pilate, Annas and Caia- 
phas. And therefore, I adjure you by the Redeemer of 
the world that you will deign to pray our Lord Jesus that 
I may be permitted to stay here till the rising of the 
sun, lest the demons should torture me in your pres. 
ence, and carry me away to the evil inheritance which 
i have purchased.’ Then said the holy man to him, 
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‘God’s will be done! In this night you shall not be 
moved by the demons till to-morrow.’ And again the 
man of God asked him, saying, ‘What means that 
cloth?’ And he said, ‘This I gave to a certain leper 
when I was treasurer for our Lord; but because it was 
not my own, I| have no cooling from it, but rather pain. 
And the iron forks on which it hangs, I gave to the 
priests to hold up their pots. And the rock on which 
I sit, 1 put out of the public way into the ditch before 
I was a disciple of Christ.’ 

‘But when the evening hour covered the face of the 
sea, behold, a multitude of demons came around them, 
vociferating, ‘ Depart from us, Oh, Man of God! Be- 
cause we cannot come near our fellow unless you de- 
part from him. But we dare not see the face of our 
Prince until we bring him back his friend. Do thou 
give back to us our prey, and do not take him from us 
for this night. To whom the Man of God said, ‘I do 
not defend him. But the Lord Jesus Christ has granted 
him to remain here this night.’ To whom say the de- 
mons, ‘ How hast thou invoked the name of the Lord 
over him?’ To whom the man of God said, ‘I command 
you, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, that you do 
nothing ill tohim till morning.’ And so the night being 
passed, in the early morning, when the man of God began 
his journey, lo! an infinite number of demons covered 
the face of the deep, uttering fearful cries, and saying, 
‘Oh, Man of God, cursed be thy coming and thy go- 
ing, because our Prince has this night beaten us with 
fiercest stripes because we did not bring before him this 
cursed captive. To whom the Man of God said, 
‘This curse shall not rest upon us, but upon your- 
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selves, for whom ye curse, he is blessed, and whom 
ye bless, he is cursed.’ Then said the demons, 
‘Double punishment will this unhappy Judas bear 
for these six days, because you have defended 
him this night.’ To whom the saint replied, ‘ You 
have no power, nor has your Prince. Because 
power is of God.’ And he said, ‘1 command you and 
your Prince, in the name of God, that you inflict upon 
him no other tortures than you have been heretofore 
accustomed.’ To which they answered, ‘Art thou 
Lord of all, that we should obey thy words?’ To 
whom the Man of God answered, ‘I am the servant of 
the Lord of all, and whatever I command in his name 
is done, and I have no ministry except of those things 
which he grants to me.’ And so they followed him, 
pouring forth blasphemies until he was departed from 
Judas. And then the demons, having turned back, 
took up among them that most unhappy soul with 
great violence and howling.” 

After this demoniac experience, St. Brandan and his 
monks sail in various directions, meeting other adven- 
tures, coming back to the fish Jasconius and the Isle of 
Birds ; and finally, seven years after they started, they 
penetrate the mist and find the Land of Promise of the 
Saints, over which they wander through forty days 
without a night, till there comes to them a youth of 
splendid appearance, who, kissing them and calling 
each by name, says, “ Oh! brothers, peace be to you and 
to all who have followed the peace of Christ.” And the 
youth tells them that they could not find the island be- 
fore, because the Lord Christ wished to show to them 
his various marvels in this great ocean, and that now 
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they are to return home, taking with them of the fruits 
and gems of the land as much as the ship could hold. 
St. Brandan asks if this land will ever be revealed to 
men, and is informed that “when the Creator shall 
have subjected all nations to himself, then this land will 
be declared to his elect.” 

And so St. Brandan returns home and tells to his 
monks all the wonders he has seen, and thereafter ends 
his days in peace. 

Washington Irving, in his life of Columbus, gives a 
chapter of his appendix to the story of St. Brandan’s | 
Isle, but he does not seem to have seen the legend it- 
self. He says that he had heard thatthere had been a 
Latin manuscript of it in the archives of the cathedral 
in the Grand Canary Island, but it had disappeared. 
He speaks of St. Brandan as a Scotch abbot instead of 
an Irish abbot (in the early centuries the Irish were 
called Scots, but not properly in the nineteenth), and 
he seems to have seen only that legend which is found 
in the life of St. Maclovius. 

I have not been able to find the authority to which 
Irving refers, and from which he quotes some stories, 
none of which are found in the Legend of St. Brandan 
itself. But I found a summary of it in that curious 
work of Philoponus called ‘“ Nova Typis Transacta 
Navigatio Novi Orbis Indiae Occidentalis,” taken, as 
Philoponus says, from a saint’s chronicle of Sigebert 
de Gembloux, who wrote in the twelfth century. 
According to this story Maclovius, animated by the 
example of St. Brandan, “ who was the first discoverer 
of that navigation,” induced him to sail on another 
voyage. So the two set off with 180 men and sufficient 
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ships, and are driven before the winds till they finally 
reach the Canary Islands, and there, after seven years, 
Christ appears to them and offers himself as pilot, and 
brings them very quickly to an island called Aron, where 
the story leaves them. This legend is full of mar- 
vels like the other. The great fish appears again, not 
as a supposed island, but as a fish, who comes to them 
for the sole purpose of furnishing to the monks the op- 
portunity of saying mass upon his back, a story which 
Philoponus argues is perfectly credible, and of which he 
givesa picture. Andat the end of his summary, Philopo- 
nus adds, “ This island, some thznk, is that which geog- 
raphers and hydrographers call the Island of St. Bran- 
dan, situated in the Northern Ocean of the region of the 
land of Cortereal, or of New France of North America.” 

It seems to me to give a striking idea of the simple- 
mindedness of those early days, that so manifest a work 
of fiction as this legend of St. Brandan should ever have 
found foothold in the world of fact, of history and science. 

But, as you have seen, the Isle of St. Brandan upon 
this map of Hereford, and not upon this map alone, 
has as well defined an existence as the island of Ire- 
land from which the saint was said to have sailed. And 
even this fancy of Judas’s punishment seems to have 
been at one time accepted as a fact. For on the map 
of the world by Andrea Bianco, one of the celebrated 
Italian cosmographers, which was made 136 years later, 
he depicted the figure of the unhappy Judas, whose 
place of punishment, however, he had transposed 
to the extreme south of Africa, whose torrid heat, 
as he supposed, made it the most probable situation 
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You see from this brief abstract of the legend that, 
so far from these “Irish priests” having made their 
voyage ‘‘to preach the Gospel,” St Brandan and his 
companions never find any one to preach it to at all, 
unless it is the devils who tormented Judas; and they 
were not ‘“‘ heathen devils,” but were perfectly informed 
in relation to the facts of Christ’s life and resurrection. 
Wherever the voyagers go they find monasteries, monks 
and miracles. The living persons that they meet are 
not barbarians, but all of them as good Christians as 
St. Brandan himself; and even the birds are perfectly 
familiar with the Psalms of David and the festivals of 
the Church. 

And as for basing upon this legend any idea of an 
earlier discovery of this continent, it seems to me that 
any one who thinks, because it is said that they found in 
the Land of Promise of the Saintsa river “running from 
the west to the eastern shore ” (and this zs absolutely the 
only geographical feature mentioned), that lI.and of 
Promise of the Saints is to be identified with this West- 
ern Continent even in its best estate, deserves to be 
ranked, as a logician, with honest Fluellen, whose ar- 
gument was the same. “If you look,” says Fluellen, 
“in the maps of the world, I warrant you shall find in 
the comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, 
that the situations, look you, is both alike. There is a 
river in Macedon, and there is also a river in Mon- 
mouth. It is called Wye at Monmouth, but it is out 
of my prains what is the name of the other river. But 
tis all one. ‘Tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers. 
And there is salmons in both.” 

The fact is, as it seems to me, that the legend of St. 
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Brandan is a very good sample of monkish fiction pure 
and simple—an zmaginary voyage, to be ranked with 
Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels and Peter 
Wilkins; a kind of production interesting, and much 
more misleading in the days when the human race had 
not advanced far upon that long and weary journey to 
accurate geographical knowledge. A still earlier ex- 
ample of it was ‘“The Veracious History” of the 
shrewd Greek Lucian, who told how he sailed west- 
ward over the Atlantic until he reached the moon. But 
Lucian wrote this preface to his story : 

“Many men have presented us with their own 
travels and peregrinations, wherein they tell us of 
wondrous large beasts, savage men, and unheard-of 
ways of living. The great leader and master of all 
this rhodomontade is Homer’s Ulysses, who tells to Al- 
kinous about the winds pent up in bags, minotaurs and 
one-eyed cyclops, wild men creatures with many heads, 
several of his companions turned into wild beasts by 
enchantment, and a thousand things of this kind which 
he related to the ignorant and credulous Pheenacians. 

‘That I may not be the only man who does not in- 
dulge in the liberty of fiction, as I could not relate 
anything true, for I know nothing at present worthy 
to be recorded, I turned my thoughts toward falsehood 
—a species of it, however, much more excusable than 
that of others, as I shall at least say one thing true, 
when I tell you that I lie, and shall hope to escape the 
general censure by acknowledging that 1 mean to 
speak not a word of truth throughout. 

“Know, therefore, that I am going to write about 
what I never saw myself nor experienced, nor so much 
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as heard from anybody else, and, what is more, of 
such things as neither are, nor can be. I give my 
readers warning, therefore, not to believe me.” 

The author of the Legend of St. Brandan prefixed 
no such statement. If he had done so, perhaps the 
legend would never have solidified enough in the 
belief of men to have crossed the line between mere 
fiction and credited fact. As it was, it became one of 
the elements which possibly assisted in leading the 
imagination of Columbus across the unknown wastes 
of the Atlantic. As such let its credit and its value to 
science be recognized. Beyond that it can never go, un- 
til the tide of time turns back and a new reign of ignor- 
ance and credulity shall extend over the minds of men. 

I cannot bring this lecture to a close, Gentlemen of 
the American Geographical Society, without acknowl- 
edging my indebtedness to your President. It was his 
annual address of thirteen years ago which first directed 
my attention to the interesting historical field of car- 
tography. Since then the brief excursions in that field 
which I have been enabled to make have given to me 
a continued interest and pleasure; and if what I have 
said to-night has been of interest or has given pleasure 
to any in this audience, your President is entitled to 
share with me in the pleasure of having given pleasure. 

May he long remain with you, to give to this Society, 
in the important work to which it is dedicated, the 
benefit of his labor, his experience, and his learning. 


[A few weeks after the delivery of the above lecture, 
Gen. Daniel Butterfield delivered a lecture upon the 
Legend of St. Brandan before the Gaelic Society of 
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New York City, taking the opposite view and appar- 
ently thinking that there was ground for supposing that 
the legend had a historical value in the annals of dis- 
covery and that it was possible that St. Brandan did in 
fact reach this Continent. I find no reason, however, 
to change the view which I have above expressed. 
The latest work on the subject that I have seen is the 
paper read in 1889 before the Eighth International 
Congress of Orientalists, held at Stockholm, by M. J. 
De Goeje, whose special object was to show that the 
legend showed manifest traces of the influence of the 
East. The principal argument is drawn from the simi- 
larity of the story of Jasconius, the fish mistaken for 
an island, with a story in the first voyage of Sinbad the 
Sailor, in the Thousand and One Nights, a similarity 
so striking as to have been frequently remarked and to 
have raised the question whether the story was drawn 
from the East by the author of the Legend of St. 
Brandan, or from the West by the author of Sinbad 
the Sailor.* M. De Goeje points out other resem- 
blances between the legend and Sinbad’s stories. He 
suggests that the first syllable of Sinbad sounds like 
Saint, and the second has some resemblance to Bran- 
dan, and he supposes that some Irish sailor, hearing 
in the East the story of Sinbad, and being misled by 
the similarity of the names, may have transferred his 
story to St. Brandan. ‘“ This hypothesis,” says M. De 
Goeje, “has the merit not only of explaining the strik- 
ing relations which exist between the voyages of Sinbad 


* I venture to suggest that wherever the story had its origin it may have origi- 
nated in an effort to explain the submergence of some small island in the sea by 
earthquake or distant volcanic action not as yet in those early days comprehended. 
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and those of St. Brandan, but also enabling us to un- 

derstand, at least in part, how they came to make of 

the Saint a great navigator.” 

M. De Goeje appears to have examined most of the 
authorities which bear upon the legend, but the idea 
that St. Brandan actually sailed to this Continent of 
America is not even mentioned by him. ] 

[Of the many authorities on the subject of the 
Legend of St. Brandan I have examined the following : 
1. Jubinal (A.). La Légende Latine de S. Bran- 

daines. Paris, 1836. 

2. Michel (P.). See Voyages, etc., de St. Brandan. 

Wright (Thomas). St. Brandan (Percy Soc., Vol. 

XIV.). 

4. De Goeje (M. J.). La Légende de Saint Brandan 
(Actes Du Huititme Congrés International Des 
Orientalistes. 1889). 

5. Gaffarel (Paul). Voyages de S. Brandan, etc. (Soc. 
de Géogr. de Rochefort, July, 1880, Vol. II., p. 29). 

6. Viera y Clavijo. Noticias de la Historia General 
de las Islas de Canaria (Madrid, 1672, Vol. I., p. 
78). 

7. Acta Sanctorum, Vol. XIV., p. 599. 

8. Reclus. Nouvelle Géographie Universelle, Vol. 
XII., p. 87. 


-9. Humboldt. Examen Critique, etc., Vol. II., p. 163. 7 


10. Winsor (J.). Hist. of America, Vol. I., pp. 32, 48. 

11, Stevens. Dict. of Nat. Biog. (verb, Brendan.) 
The article in this work refers to the Jrish MS. 
Book of Lissmore, and to a German work by 
Schréder, entitled Saint Brandan, neither of 
which I have seen.—R. D. BENEDICT. | 


AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. 


BY 
ELIAL F. HALL. 


One of the things that ought to be done in this 
quadri centennial year is to revise and reconstruct the 
biography of Americus Vespucius. There is need of a 
change and of a thorough reform in the estimation in 
which the character and conduct of this personage is 
generally held. Able and generous contributions to 
this result have been made by two eminent historians 
and scholars—M. de Varnhagen, of Brazil, and Mr. 
John Fiske, in his new work on the “ Discovery of 
America.” I shall frequently,-in the following lines, 
avail myself of the labors of these authors in this direc- 
tion. 

It seems to be well known to everybody that the name 
“America” was derived in some way or another more or 
less directly from Vespucius. The feeling, too, is preva- 
lent, if not universal, that this was all wrong, and that the 
Western Continent ought to have been named after 
Christopher Columbus, who discovered it. So great an 
iniquity and injustice to him must have had an author- 
ship. And who could have been the author, if it was 
not Vespucius himself? He was known, so people 
thought and said, to have made all sorts of lying pre- 
tences about what he had done and what discoveries he 
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had made. Anyhow, he wasa bad and wicked man, so 
much so that there was no act so base or vile in itself 
or so treacherous toward Columbus that he would have 
been found incapable of performing. It would there- 
fore be only meting out to him his just deserts if the 
blame and infamy of imposing his name upon the new 
continent were charged to himself. Thus a torrent of 
vituperation of him has been flowing on and on and on, 
for more than three hundred years, through the pages 
of history and criticism. And one of the latest contri- 
butions to this dark and dismal flood was made by the 
distinguished philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 
the following passage from his ‘English Traits”: 
“Strange that broad America must wear the name ofa 
thief. Amerigo Vespucci, the pickle-dealer at Seville, 
who went out, in 1499, a subaltern with Hojeda, and 
whose highest naval rank was boatswain’s mate in an 
expedition that never sailed, managed in this lying 
world to supplant Columbus and baptize half the earth 
with his own dishonest name” (Fuglish Trazts, River- 
side ed., 1883, p. 148). 

More than fifty years ago, Alexander von Humboldt 
entered into an elaborate discussion of the origin of the 
name “America,” in his work entitled “Examen Critique 
de l’Histoire de la Géographie du Nouveau Continent.” 
He pointed out clearly when, where and by whom the 
name was first suggested, and in conclusion he fully 
exonerated Vespucius from all blame in the matter. 
These are his words: ‘“ I] résulte de mes recherches que, 
pour le moins, le nom d’Amérique a été inventé et 
répandu a |’ insu de ce voyageur” (Vol. IV., p. 34). 

First in the chain of events that led to the sugges- 
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tion of the name “ America” was the third voyage of 
Vespucius. In this, as in all his voyages, he was not 
the commander of the expedition. He served almost 
always in a subordinate capacity, as pilot or astronomer 
or both. In this third voyage he sailed from Lisbon, 
May 14, 1501, and returned there September 7, 1502. 
He first touched the coast of Brazil at Cape San 
Roque, in latitude about 5° S. Thence he followed 
the coast as far as latitude 34° S., and then struck out 
to the south-east and reached the island of South 
Georgia, in latitude 54° S. Upto that time this was 
probably the longest voyage ever made, being in length 
more than one-fourth of the circumference of the globe. 
After his return to Lisbon, and in March or April, 
1503, Vespucius wrote a letter to his old friend, Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, giving an account of this voyage, and 
it was this letter and its contents that made him fa- 
mous. He speaks of having formerly written to Lo- 
renzo about his return from those new countries which 
he had sought and found in the service of the King of 
Portugal, “and which,” he then adds, “it is proper to 
call a new world.” The Latin text is as follows: 
“ Quasque novum mundum appellare licet.” The letter 
then continues in language which, as translated by Mr. 
Fiske, is as follows : ‘‘ Since among our ancestors there 
was no knowledge of them [those new countries], and 
to all who hear of the affair it is most novel. For it 
transcends the ideas of the ancients; since most of 
them say that beyond the equator to the south there is 
no continent, but only the sea which they called Atlan- 
tic, and if any of them asserted the existence of a con- 
tinent there, they found many reasons for refusing to 
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consider it a habitable country. But this last voyage 
of mine has proved that this opinion of theirs was erro- 
neous and in every way contrary to the facts, since in 
those southern regions I have found a continent more 
thickly inhabited by peoples and animals than our Eu- 
rope, or Asia, or Africa, and moreover a climate more 
temperate and agreeable than in any other region 
known to us; as you will understand below when I 
write you briefly just the main points, and [describe | 
the most remarkable things that were seen or heard by 
me in the new world—as will appear below” (Descovery 
of America, Vol. II1., p. 109). 

There is something a little mysterious, and at the 
same time rather interesting and impressive, about the 
phrase ‘new world,” as used in this letter of Vespucius. 
Clothed in its Latin dress, “it was lifted up from the 
text and turned into a catching. title.” Thus the entire 
letter, with the heading or title ‘“*‘ Mundus Novus,” was 
printed for the first time in Paris in 1504. It was a 
little tract of only four leaves, and only two copies are 
now known to exist. But it had a great run in the 
market for news, and it was variously translated and 
went through many editions. Three years after its first 
publication, and on the 25th of April, 1507 (the year 
after the death of Columbus), at Saint-Dié, in the 
Vosges, in the Duchy of Lorraine, there was first printed 
and published a suggestion or recommendation of the 
name ‘‘America.” It was contained ina little pamphlet, 
entitled “ Introduction to Cosmography.” The author- 
ship was not disclosed, but Von Humboldt, after a long 
and tedious search, traced it to Martin Waldseemiiller, 
the German professor of geography in the College of 
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Saint-Dié. He first speaks of the division of the 
earth’s inhabited surface into three parts. Then fol- 
lows the memorable sentence containing the memora- 
ble suggestion, which, as translated from the Latin by 
Mr. Fiske, is as follows: ‘“ But now these parts have 
been more extensively explored and another fourth 
part has been discovered by Americus Vespucius (as 
will appear in what follows): wherefore I do not see 
what is rightly to hinder us from calling it Amerige or 
America, z. é¢., the land of Americus, after its discoverer 
Americus, a man of sagacious mind, since both Europe 
and Asia have got their names from women” (Drscovery 
of America, Vol. II., p. 136). 

If the reader will now place these words of the pro- 
fessor at Saint-Dié, side by side with those copied just 
above from the letter of Vespucius to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, he will be struck with the coincidence of the 
ideas of the two. Prominent, if not uppermost, in the 
minds of both is the contrast between the old and the 
new, between Europe, Asia and Africa on the one hand, 
and the newly-discovered countries on the other. Ves- 
pucius says that in those southern regions he has found 
a continent more thickly inhabited than Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, speaking of each of these as a continent, as 
had been the custom from ancient times. Waldsee- 
miller disposes of Europe, Asia and Africa as of three 
parts of the earth’s surface, and then goes on to speak 
of a fourth part as newly discovered, and it is this and 
nothing other or more than this that he thinks ought 
to be named after Vespucius. He probably regarded 
the new discoveries as a verification of the doctrine 
held by Pomponius Mela, as opposed to Ptolemy, of 
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the existence of an antipodal world in the southern 
hemisphere. Geographers used to call this antipodal 
world the “ Fourth Part,” or in Latin, “Quarta Pars.” 
And Waldseemiiller was only following the fashion in 
describing the newly discovered countries in the same 
terms. He was doubtless familiar with the letter of 
Vespucius, and there is good evidence, if we had time 
and space to go into it, that he had a copy of it before 
him while writing his ‘‘ Introduction to Cosmography.” 

Those who have studied this subject most, and who 
understand it best, are agreed that Vespucius, in his 
use of the phrase ‘“‘ new world,” and in speaking of hav- 
ing found a continent, had no such thing in mind as the 
New World or the Western Continent, as we now un- 
derstand those terms. These conceptions had hardly 
as yet found their way into the human mind anywhere. 
Vespucius died in 1512, and“it was not until after his 
death that the name ‘“‘ America” was placed upon any 
map, chart, sketch or globe, and then at first only as a 
designation of what is now known as Brazil, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion ofZWaldseemiiller. All this, 
of course, had nothing to do with Columbus or his 
discoveries, as he had never,crossed or reached the 
equator. 

As to the responsibility for the name “ America,” the 
rule that a man shall be held to be innocent until he is 
proved to be guilty was reversed in the case of Vespu- 
cius, and through ages upontages he was believed, with- 
out evidence, to have usurped the name in order to 
cheat Columbus. Finally, Von Humboldt took hold of 
the matter, and to him, and him alone, is due the credit 
of determining the real authorship of the name, and of 
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proving a negative as to Vespucius by proving an af- 
firmative as to Waldseemiiller. 

We come now to the specific charge against Vespu- 
cius, that he falsely pretended to have discovered 
the same lands and regions, upon a certain voyage 
made by him in 1497, as those discovered by Colum- 
bus, as all the world knows, in 1498. Right at this 
point we shall have to take a glance at the third voy- 
age of Columbus. He sailed from Spain with six ships 
on May 30, 1498. On July 31st he arrived at an island 
on the north-eastern coast of South America, to which, 
from its three mountain peaks, he gave the name of 
Trinidad, which it still bears. On the inside of this 
island, and between it and the continent, lies the Gulf 
of Paria, an Indian name. The adjacent coast on the 
west is also called Paria. Columbus sailed through the 
Gulf from south to north. He then followed the 
northern coast of South America toward the west as 
far as the island of Margarita. He saw quantities of 
pearls in the possession of the natives, and used by them 
for ornament. Hence the name of Pearl Coast, given 
to this part of the continent. Thus it may be truly said 
that it was Columbus who, first of all Europeans, 
saw and touched the main land of South America. But 
he never supposed or imagined that the region thus dis- 
covered by him was a part of a new continent, and he 
died in the belief that the Pearl Coast was only a part of 
the main land of Eastern Asia. In 1499, the very next 
year after these discoveries of Columbus, Vespucius 
made a voyage right in the pathway of Columbus to 
Paria and the Pearl Coast. The expedition was com- 
manded by Alonzo de Ojeda, the boldest and bravest 
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of the companions of Columbus on his second voyage. 
Ojeda and Vespucius followed the Pearl Coast much 
farther toward the west than Columbus had done. 

Let me now call the attention of the reader to the 
letter of Vespucius in which he is supposed to have 
put forth false claims to discoveries made by him. It 
is dated from Lisbon, Sept. 4, 1504. There are two 
versions, one in Italian, and the other in Latin. I have 
spoken of the pamphlet of Waldseemiiller, entitled 
‘Introduction to Cosmography,” recommending the 
name “ America,” and printed at Saint-Dié in April 
1507. The Latin version of this last letter of Vespu- 
cius was brought in at the end of this pamphlet, as an 
appendix or addendum to it, and they were printed and 
published together. The translation into Latin was 
from a copy in French, received by René, duke of Lor- 
raine, from Portugal As thus translated the letter 
was addressed to René. Washington Irving, like most 
others, seems to have had no serious doubt about the 
authenticity and trustworthiness of this Latin version. 
In his note on Vespucius he speaks of the Italian ver- 
sion as a duplicate. and as not published earlier than 
1510. But now and here comes M. de Varnhagen. He 
has been to Italy and he rummaged around there, 
through the libraries and archives and down to the 
bottom of things, and he tells us plainly, and he pro- 
duces proofs that seem to be incontestable, that the 
Italian version of the letter of Vespucius is original and 
authentic, and was printed at Florence before July 9, 
1506, nearly a year before the appearance of the Latin 
version at Saint-Di¢, and was written and sent to Piero 
Soderini, a Florentine like Vespucius, and a fellow 
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student with him at Florence in their boyhood days, 
under the tutorship of an uncle of Vespucius ; and that 
on the other hand the Latin version, so far as regards 
the address to Duke René, is false and sham, as Ves- 
pucius never had any correspondence or relations of 
any kind with him. This last statement is borne out 
by the language of the letter, which is free and easy 
and familiar, and as such is natural and proper enough, 
if addressed to an old friend and schoolmate, but sounds 
absurd and impertinent if addressed to a stranger, and 
especially to such a dignitary as Duke René. 

If we now proceed further with our comparison of 
the two versions of the letter of Vespucius, we shall 
find that the Italian grows better and better and the 
Latin worse and worse. Each contains a brief account 
of four voyages in their order as made by the writer, 
the first two in the service of Spain and the other 
two in the service of Portugal. As to the third of the 
four, it is the remarkable voyage to Brazil already men- 
tioned as described in the letter of Vespucius to Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici. As to the fourth, there is no occasion 
to make further mention of it here. As to the second, 
it is the voyage made in 1499 with Ojeda to Paria and 
the Pearl Coast. We now come back to the first of the 
four. Inthe account of this, Vespucius says that he 
sailed from Cadiz on the roth of May, 1497, and in the 
Latin version he is made to say that he went to Parias, 
“‘as that province is called by the people themselves.” 
This word “ Parias” seems to have been taken by 
everybody, and not unnaturally, to mean the same as 
Paria. Accordingly, we have before us the following 
strange and unaccountable state of things : 1st. Colum- 
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bus discovered Paria in 1498, as everybody knows ; 
2d. Ojeda and Vespucius went there in the track of 
Columbus in 1499, as everybody knows ; 3d. Vespucius 
went there in his voyage of 1497, as nobody knows or 
ever heard of. If Vespucius tells the truth, then he 
anticipated and preceded Columbus by an entire year, 
and it was he and not Columbus that deserved the 
honors and rewards of the discovery of the north-east- 
ern coast of South America. But there was never 
any evidence of any kind to support or confirm this 
story of Vespucius, and the universal judgment has 
been that it was a sheer fabrication, trumped up out of 
whole cloth, in order to secure the priority of discov- 
ery, and that its author was a falsifier of history and 
an impostor. But now it turns out that the falsifica- 
tion and imposition were all the work of careless and 
thoughtless copyists, translators and printers. For just 
at this point, M. de Varnhagen presents himself again, 
and kindly informs us that all our trouble comes from 
the mistakes of our Latin version, and that in the 
Italian version, Vespucius does not say in his account 
of his first voyage, that he went to Parias, but to 
‘‘Lariab,” which is quite a different part of the world 
from Paria. In the same connection, and only a few 
lines off, Vespucius says that this province of “ Lariab” 
is under the tropic of Cancer in latitude 23° N. The 
latitude of Paria is about 10° N., so that there is a dif- 
ference of about thirteen degrees between the two. 
M. de Varnhagen has calculated the courses and dis- 
tances of this first voyage of Vespucius, as described in 
the Italian version of his letter, and he concludes that 
the route of this voyage was first to the northern coast 
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of Honduras, thence around Yucatan to Tabasco, thence 
to the western coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and thence 
back to and around Florida to the coast of the United 
States. He concludes further that ‘“ Lariab,” as de- 
scribed by Vespucius, was a region on the west side of 
the Gulf of Mexico in the neighborhood of the modern 
city of Tampico. Mr. Fiske has made up the figures 
and he says that “this Tampico country is just 2400 
miles distant, as the crow flies, from Paria, the region 
with which it has so long been stupidly identified ” 
(Disc. of Am., Vol. IL, p. 54). Abundant evidence, 
which will have to be omitted here altogether, is brought 
forward to show the truthfulness and honesty of Ves- 
pucius in the description here given by him of his first 
voyage. The expedition appears to have been com- 
manded by Vicente Yajfiez Pinzon, the captain of the 
Nifia in the first voyage of Columbus, and by Juan Diaz 
de Solis, who after the death of Vespucius succeeded 
him as pilot major of Spain. 

The Italian version of the letter of Vespucius was 
not brought out by the publisher in such a way as to 
give it much circulation. Indeed, it seems to have 
been forgotten or given up for lost for a long time, and 
until it was unearthed and brought to light by M. de 
Varnhagen. It was quite different with the corrupted 
Latin version, printed as an appendix to Waldsee- 
miiller’s “ Introduction to Cosmography.” The sugges- 
tion of the name “‘ America” operated as an advertise- 
ment for this pamphlet, and it had a large circulation 
and found its way everywhere. The different fortune 
of the two versions of the letter furnishes an illustra- 
tion of the truth of the proverb or saying as to how 
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fast a lie will run when once started on its travels, and 
how slow the truth is in catching up with it. Further- 
more, in and about the college of Saint-Dié there was 
at that time a little coterie of scientific busybodies, who 
used to sit together in solemn conclave upon the geo- 
graphical affairs of the world, and they made things. 
lively. They had the use of a little printing press, and 
they ground their lucubrations through it and scattered 
them abroad. One of these was the pamphlet of 
Waldseemiiller. It immortalized the name of Vespu- 
cius and it blasted his character for three hundred years. 
A copy of it, more than thirty years after the death of 
Vespucius, fell into the hands of Las Casas, “the great 
apostle and historian of the Indies.” . His eye fell upon 
the word “ Parias” in the account of the first voyage, 
and his mind without a second thought leaped to the 
conclusion that Vespucius falsely pretended to have 
discovered Paria in 1497, and it made him sick to think 
of him as ‘thus sinfully failing toward the Admiral.” 
Afterwards, a long list of Spanish historians, so far as 
regards the character of Vespucius, lived and died in 
the same “slough of despond,” that Las Casas had 
fallen into. It was much the same with Robertson, 
the Scotch historian, and also with Irving and Von 
Humboldt. 

It has not been practicable to give an account of the 
writings of M. de Varnhagen on this subject. They 
consist of a series of monographs, published at different 
times in Viennaand Lima. Theyareallin the French 
language excepting one, and that is in Portuguese. A 
list of them is given by Mr. Fiske. These writings 
have been variously noticed in the American press, but 
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only in a superficial and perfunctory manner and with- 
out any adequate appreciation of their merits, until Mr. 
Fiske took hold of them and gave them a thorough ex- 
amination and analysis, and to him belongs all the credit 
of giving them such an introduction as they deserve to 
the English reading public. The foregoing brief and 
hasty sketch of what has been done by M. de Varnha- 
gen and Mr. Fiske is only a rough outline of what, with 
its framework of facts and its array of arguments, is 
really a magnificent structure, and I will end, as I began, 
with an earnest suggestion of the importance of a new 
biography of Vespucius, founded upon the labors and 
discoveries of these historians. 
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ELISEE RECLUS ON THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


BY 
GEO. C. HURLBUT. 


In this, the sixteenth volume of his great work, Mr. 
Reclus considers his subject under the following heads : 
1. General View: Extent, Structure and Natural Di- 
visions. 2. Primitive Inhabitants. 3. The Settlers in 
the United States: Whites and Blacks. 4. The Ap- 
palachians and the States of the Atlantic Slope. 5. 
The Region of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. 
6 The Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Slope. 7. 
Demography and Statistics of the North American 
Union. 8. Government and Administration of the 
American Republic. 

A table on p. 6 shows the successive additions to the 
territory of the United States, and their estimated area 
in square kilometres : + 


Original Colonies (without the Trans-Alleghany region)......... ..++ 1,000,000 
Territory ceded by Great Britain in 1782 


Louisiana, purchased of France in 1803...........0.ccsececeecceees 2,575,000 
Northern Maine, ceded by England in 1842.. 28,500 
New Mexico and California, ceded by Mexico in 1848............... 1,760,240 
Mesilla Territory, purchased of Mexico in eee 46,500 
Alaska, purchased of Russia in 1867.............. I 495,380 
‘San Juan Archipelago, ceded by England in 1872............55 seuss 1,690 

9,331. 360 


* Nouvelle Géographie Universelle. La Terre et Les Hommes. Par Elisée 
Reclus. XVI. Les Etats Unis, contenant une grande carte des Etats-Unis, 4 
‘cartes en couleur, 194 cartes intercalées dans le texte, et 65 vues ou types gravés 
sur bois. 8°. Paris, librairie Hachette et Cie., 1892. 

+ One thousand square kilometres are equal to 386.12 square miles. 
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The area of Europe, according to the same authority 
(Nouv. Géog. Univ., Tome I., p. 21), is 9,860,000 square 
kilometres. Mr. Reclus regards the reports of the 
Government explorations beyond the Mississippi as 
“undoubtedly the richest special library which exists in 
the world”; and he praises the work on the Topo- 
graphical Atlas now in course of publication by the 
Geological Survey, thcugh in comparing the sheets 
with those of similar maps issued in Europe he finds 
the American atlas surprisingly poor in names.* 

The construction of the United States territory, like 
that of the continent of North America, is remarkably 
simple, with the vast central plain and the mountain 
systems on the two oceans. 

Taking the natural boundaries of the four great re- 
gions, Mr. Reclus presents the following comparative 
view of their extent and population in 18go: 


Density 
Area, Population, (to the sq. kil.). 
Mississippi Basin........ ** 34,120,000 9-7 
Rocky Mountains..... ..... 2,150,003 ‘* 3,080,000 0.9 
9,331,360 62,750,000 6.7 


In the account of the primitive inhabitants Mr. 
Reclus advances no new theory. He observes the re- 


* On p. 15 Mr. Reclus states that the name of Dixie, popularly applied to the 
Southern States, was derived from Mason and Dixon’s boundary line between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. This may be doubted. Webster’s Dictionary (ed. 
1877, p. 1556) says that when slavery existed in New York, one ‘* Dixy” owned a 
large tract of land on Manhattan Island and a number of slaves, and that this 
tract was the original Dixie’s land. John Dixy is mentioned in two of the docu- 
ments relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York (Vol. II., p. 715, 
Vol. III., pp. 169-170) in 1674 and 1667. Mason and Dixon’s line was surveyed 
in 1763-67. 
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semblances between the works of the mound-builders 
and the stone structures of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, and he seems to incline to the belief that the races, 
who left these memorials behind them, were the ances- 
tors of the present Indians. 

The sketch of the Indian tribes and of the general 
Indian character follows the best authorities ; and the 
whites are then described. 

‘“We should seek in vain,” says Mr. Reclus, “to fix 
the exact proportions of the different races, now fused 
into homogeneous peoples in our European countries ; 
since we are not only unacquainted with the degree in 
which they mingled, but we have yet to settle the 
question as to the identity of populations which bear 
the same name in history. In the United States it is 
more easy to trace the white European ancestry, be- 
cause we possess, with only a few unimportant breaks, 
the annals of the colonization for three centuries ; but, 
if we know all the ethnic elements in the American 
people, it would be rash to affirm in what degree they 
have contributed to form the mass of the nation, and 
what particular traits they have given to its character.” 

It would be wrong to consider the people of the 
Colonies, as they existed before the great modern im- 
migration began, as purely English ;* and the North 
Americans are, in fact, a new people, modified by cross- 
ing and by the effect of a climate different from that 
in which their ancestors lived. 

‘There flows in the veins of the white American,” 


* Mr. Reclus says (p. 75), on the authority of John C, Fleming Am. 
Review, Aug., 1891), that only eighteen mitlion Americans are English or of 
English descent. 
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we are told, “the blood of the Frenchman and the 
Englishman, the Irishman and the German, the Span- 
iard and the Scandinavian, mingled, whatever may be 
said, with some drops of Negro and of Indian blood.” * 

The people of Virginia, it appears, notwithstanding 
the proverbial /. F. V., are of plebeian origin, and 
descend for the most part from the first colonists 
(workingmen and adventurers) and from the crowd of 
those bound to service. 

The settlement of Massachusetts by the Puritans 
was not without a certain proportion of the same 
domestic element, which Mr. Reclus finds in Virginia ; 
and he does not fail to note as an om dit that, after 
the Pilgrims had landed, the Mayflower was sent to 
the coast of Africa for a cargo of negroes for the West 
India market. 

New York was settled by the Dutch at Albany and 
by M. Virlet d’ Aoust’s French Flemings at Nouvelle- 
Avesnes, afterwards usurped by the Dutch and named 
Nieuwe Amsterdam. To these were added in no very 
long time Jews, Frenchmen, Germans, Swiss, Italians, 
Englishmen and New Englanders. 

The North Carolinians, mggtly of British and Irish 
origin, are declared to be the people who have best 
preserved the purity of their race; while the settlers 
in South Carolina re of various countries and 
stations, British, D Gérmans, convicts and domes- 
tics, West India plaffeets an@ French Protestants. The 
Georgians were mostly British and Germans. 

Kentucky and Tennessee are among the districts of 


* p. 76. 
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the United States with the purest British basis of pop- 
ulation. 

The logic of Mr. Reclus’ analysis seems to halt, in 
places, as if to wait for the courtesy, which has fallen 
behind. 

The advance of the Colonists into the wide Missis- 
sippi Valley was in two great streams, one flowing 
from New England, New York and Pennsylvania into 
the territory which is now divided among the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan ; the other the 
stream from Virginia into Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and the States beyond the Mississippi. 

Intellectually and morally, the people of New Eng- 
land are the leaders of the Americans.* They have 
the supremacy in thought, in literature and in art, as 
well as in practical science; and they may cla as 
their own work both the Revolution and the abolition 
of slavery. 

The Irish and the Germans, though counted by mil- 
lions, are both in process of absorption and must, in a 
relatively short time, disappear as distinct elements of 
the population. The other white races, Scandinavians, 
French Canadians, Italians, will also be lost in the Amer- 
icannation. The case is different with the seven or eight 
millions of the African race, natives of the American 


*In contrasting the physigue of the New Englanders-with that of the Eng- 
lishmen, Mr. Reclus says (p. 88): ‘* In common with the other Americans they 
are relatively calm and they have their emotions under control ; hence the sobriquet 
of white-livered, which has been given to them by their countrymen of the South.” 
Mr. Reclus misunderstands the word white-/ivered, and it would be interesting 
to know where he finds the evidence for the Southern application of the term to 
the Yankees, while he declares that it denotes a characteristic common to all 
Americans, 
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soil, but considered for the most part as foreigners, not 
to be assimilated. Mr. Reclus states the problem and 
the various solutions which have been proposed, with- 
out offering one of his own ; an evidence of self-restraint 
in a writer who does not hesitate to affirm that ‘the 
American negroes may be considered as having on the 
average from three-fourths to seven-eighths of European 
blood.” * 

There is not, and there cannot be, any statistical 
information on this point, and conscientious persons, 
really acquainted with the Southern States, will not 
commit themselves to estimates of proportion. It is 
certain that the mixed blood shows itself, and equally 
certain that very much the larger part of the colored 
population of the United States is composed of true 
negroes. 

Mr. Reclus describes in a clear and satisfactory man- 
ner the geological and geographical features, the cli- 
mate, fauna and flora of the Appalachian region, 
including in this the Florida peninsula and keys, and 
gives a brief account of each State, beginning with 
Maine. He does not fail to emphasize the pre-eminence 
of Massachusetts in great men by quoting from Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge the interesting calculation that, 
of 14,243 Americans classed in Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
as “distinguished,” 2686, or nearly one-fifth, were 
natives of Massachusetts. The capital of the State is 
the worthy centre of so much greatness, and Mr. Reclus 


*. . . cest ainsi que peu a peu les négres américains ont cessé dans leur 


ensemble d’étre des noirs purs comme leurs ancétres d’Afrique, et qu’on peut les 
considérer en moyenne comme ayant des trois quarts aux sept huitiémes de sang 
européen.—Les Etats-Unis, p. 699. 
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fully appreciates its schools and colleges, its scientific, 
literary and artistic institutions.* The Art Museum, 
he declares, would be remarkable even in Europe. 

New York City presents the greatest contrasts in its 
different quarters. The older part, which still possesses 
some historical monuments among enormous modern 
buildings of ten, fifteen and even twenty stories in 
height, is a dark labyrinth, crowded during the day with 
merchants and capitalists and their employés, and aban- 
doned at night to the janitors of the buildings and the 
inhabitants of the neighboring tenement houses. The 
muddy streets along the river front pass through low 
and common houses and rickety sheds and unsightly 
docks. In the upper streets, however, and especially 
in Madison Avenue, the eye rests with satisfaction on 
many beautiful buildings. The finest edifice is St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

It is doubtful whether New York or Paris has the 
larger population, but in the magnitude of its com- 
merce, foreign and domestic, New York unquestionably 
surpasses Liverpool or London. 

The chief distinction of Albany is its age, compared 
with that of other places in the Northern States ; and 
next to its age its State House, which has already cost 
more than 100,000,000 francs. 

The typical State of the Mississippi Basin is IIlinois, 
which possesses all the geographical advantages, even 


* Mr. Reclus has a fatal facility in explaining local names and phrases. Bos- 
ton, he says, is called the Hud, “as if it were the centre around which turns the 
wheel of American fortune.” The name was first applied by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table: ‘‘ Boston State House is the hud 
of the Solar System. You couldn’t pry that out of a Boston man.” . . 
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those which seem to be irreconcilable with each other. 
It is continental, for it occupies the centre of the Mis- 
sissippi watershed, and stands where the great commer- 
cial lines from the north and the south, from the east 
and the west, cross one another; and it possesses at 
the same time the advantages of an insular country by 
its position between navigable waters. The Mississippi 
on the west, the Ohio on the south, the Wabash on the 
east, and on the north the Rock and the Illinois and 
Lake Michigan girdle it with ports. The Atlantic 
Ocean may be said to reach it by the St. Lawrence and 
the chain of the Great Lakes and to make a Mediter- 
ranean in the land itself. Add to these advantages 
the extreme fertility of the soil, the gentle slope of the 
land and its immense beds of coal and other minerals, 
and there is no difficulty in explaining the rapid prog- 
ress of the State in power and influence. 

Chicago, the commercial centre of the State, is now 
the second city of the New World in population. The 
census of 1891 gives to it 1,208,669 inhabitants, of 
whom less than 300,000 are native Americans. The 
lake front is 38 kilometres (24 miles) in length, and 
the average width of the city is 10 kilometres (6 miles). 

Mr. Reclus is impressed by the energy of the Chicago 
people, and their ambition to do things in a large way. 
They are proud of their enormous houses, crowded 
from top to bottom ; and they show their skill in pack- 
ing, in more ways than one. Mr. Reclus appears to 
know of a “ monumental building, in the commercial 
part of the city, which contains in its business offices, 
piled on each other for 15 or 20 stories, a temporary 
population of 20,000 persons.” 
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In many of the buildings the style is incoherent and 
even grotesquely bad, but the architects, working under 
new conditions, are full of audacity and they frequently 
achieve success. If Mr. Reclus were asked to compare 
the structures of the new city by the side of Lake 
Michigan with those of an ancient metropolis in Europe, 
his thought would turn to Florence and her noble pal- 
aces, which are at the same time fortresses. Thought 
is free, and often whimsical; but the confession is, in 
any case,‘an interesting bit of personal history. 

In science and the arts Chicago, although it possesses 
colleges and museums and is the head of the Western 
book-trade, cannot be held to rival Boston and New 
York; but, even if destined to remain relatively inferi- 
or to these cities in culture, Chicago has “ indisputably 
the greatest number of chances of becoming the centre 
of vitality for the whole confederation.” * 

More than 200 pages in all are devoted to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, which seems to be regarded as the dis- 
tinctively American portion of the country. Mr. Reclus 
is most at home in describing the natural features 
and the geology of a territory, and he takes an Ameri- 
can’s delight in the vastness of his subject. 

From the Valley he passes to the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Coast. 

In the seventh chapter, on the “ Demography and 
Statistics of the North American Union,” the results 
of the census of 1890 are studied and analyzed. Allow- 
ance is made in general terms for the errors in several 


*Actuellement la ville qui parait avoir le plus de chances pour devenir le 
foyer vital de toute la confédération est sans conteste Chicago. (Les Etats-Unis, 
P. 655.) 
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of the great decennial enumerations, but a special point 
is made against the last census in these words: “In 
18g0, it would have been easy to obtain better results, 
but the immense labor was not entrusted to the most 
capable, independently of their political opinions; the 
profits of it were jealously reserved for the influential 
electors of the party in power, and the general opinion 
is that many of the enumerators showed themselves to 
be incompetent. The census of New York (city), 
200,000 short of the true number, is a proof of this.” 

The census of 1890, like every other census which 
has been taken in the United States, was the work of 
the party charged with the administration of the coun- 
try. The Government very properly selects its agents 
from its own supporters ; and the question of fitness 
was quite as much considered in 1890 as in 1850, or 1860, 
or 1880. As for the population of New York City, Mr. 
Reclus ought to know that there were three separate 
counts made within a few months, and that each count 
gave a different result. Hundreds of thousands of 
persons pour into and pass out of New York every 
twenty-four hours; and no enumeration has ever been 
made within that time. The count was in each case 
continued from day to day; and, as a matter of fact, 
no man knows the population of New York City. 

The decline in the birth-rate among the native Ameri- 
cans, and more especially among the New Englanders, 
is accompanied by an increase in the number of celi- 
bates. Mr. Reclus makes the following comparative 
statement of the natural increase, exclusive of immigra- 
tion: 


10 ESEO.... sees 18.5 per cent., each [0 years. 
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Of 100 Yankee marriages, he says, 20 are without 
issue; and but for the immigrants the country would be 
depopulated. The birth-rate among the native Amer- 
icans of Massachusetts does not exceed 18 per cent.; 
among the immigrants it rises to 54 percent. Every 
year modifies the American race. 

Mr. Reclus closes with a review of the resources, in- 


‘dustry, commerce, railways, social condition and educa- 


tion, and an account of the government and administra- 
tion of the United States. He writes without prejudice 
and his work, taken as a whole, contains a vast amount 
of information, arranged in order and proportion ; but, 
with all his industry and ability and his real knowledge, 
he is so often inaccurate that the reader learns to distrust 
every statement which he is not in a position to verify. 

The amazing assertion, already quoted, as to the 
proportion of white blood in the colored people is the 
gravest of Mr. Reclus’s misstatements, but it is only 
one among many, for which charity can find no excuse. 
Two instances may be added to those already given. 

On p. 275 he presents a map of Charleston, S. 
C., and with this map before him he writes on the 
next page: ‘“ The two broad estuaries of Ashley and 
Cooper, bathing the city on the north and on the south, 
unite to the east of the peninsula and form a very safe 
roadstead.”* ... 

The two rivers flow from the north to the south, the 
Cooper on the east, and the Ashley on the west of the 
city of Charleston, and north of the city there is noth- 
ing but land. 


* Les deux larges estuaires d’ Ashley et de Cooper, baignant la ville au nord et 
au sud, se réunissent a l’est de la péninsule et forment une rade trés sfire. . . 
(Les Etats-Unis, p. 276.) 
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A besetting sin with Mr. Reclus is his ambition to be 
wise above what is written. On p. 643 he describes 
Benicia: ‘©. . . One of them, Benicia, once an Indian 
‘Venice,’ became the official capital of California.” *... 

The first condition for a Venice, Italian or Indian, is 
the presence of water, penetrating the land in every 
direction, so as to form low-lying islands. Benicia 
is built on solid land, raised above high water, with a 
front on the Strait of Carquines; and it has neither 
lagoon, nor canal, nor island. The place is no more 
like Venice than it is like Gibraltar. Mr. Reclus saw 
that Benicia was a form of the Spanish name for Venice, 
and, without looking around him, he calmly invented a 
history in three words, apparently full of archeological 
knowledge, and has now published it to mislead man- 
kind ;+ for his name carries weight with those who have 
not read his book with attention. 


*. d’elles, Benicia, ancienne ‘‘ Venise’’ indienne, devint la capitale 
officielle de la Californie... . 

+ The story of Benicia is told by Mr. H. H. Bancroft, in his History of the 
Pacific States, Vol. XV1I., pp. 670-674: ‘* At the end of 1846 M. G. Vallejo and 
Robert Semple devised the scheme of building a new city on the Strait of Car- 
quines. For this purpose on December 22d, V. deeded to S. an undivided half 
of a tract of 5 square miles of the Soscol rancho, the deed being put on record at 
Sonoma and S. F. The town was to be named Francisca, in honor of Vallejo’s 
wife, Doiia Francisca Benicia Carrillo. . . . the change to Benicia is announced 
in the issue (of the Ca/ifornian) of the 19th (June, 1847), etc., etc.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BY 


GEO. C. HURLBUT, JZiérarian. 


A Derence or Pinzon.*—In his introduction to 
this book Capt. Duro says that he has been moved 
to undertake a real defence of Pinzon (Martin Alonso) 
against charges too lightly formulated and repeated. 

Pinzon, he says, “was a mirror of seamanship, one of 
the men who do the greatest honour to the Spanish 
marine, and the victim of injustice even more than of 
ignorance.” 

The arguments here presented have been advanced 
by the author on previous occasions, and especially in 
his communication entitled Colén y Pinzén, pub- 
lished in the tenth volume of the Memorias of the 
Real Academia de la Historia. Pinzon engaged, heart 
and soul, in the enterprise of the voyage to the west. 
He lent to it his influence and his energy, he risked his 
own person, he drew to it his brothers and his rela- 
tives, and he advanced the third part of the total out- 
lay. Without Pinzon, it appears, Columbus could 
have done nothing. More than this; nearly a hundred 
witnesses (and among them Bartholomew Columbus is 
named) opined at a later day that, but for Pinzon, the 


* Pinzon en el Descubrimiento de las Indias, con Noticias criticas de algunas 
obras recientes relacionadas con el mismo descubrimiento, por Cesireo Fernandez 
Duro, de las reales Academias de la Historia y de Bellas Artes de San Fernando. 
Madrid, 1892. 
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voyage, already far advanced, would have been aban- 
doned and the discovery would not have been made.* 

On the 21st of November, 1492, the three vessels 
were sailing along the coast of Cuba, in the supposed 
direction of a region called by the natives Babeque 
(Haiti). Pinzon’s vessel, the Pinta, outsailed the 
others and did not obey the signals made by Columbus 
for a change of route back to Cuba. In the morning 
the Pzxta had disappeared. The other vessels kept 
together until Christmas Day, when the Santa Maria 
was wrecked on a sand bank near Port de Paix, on the 
northern coast of Haiti. Columbus then founded the 
colony of La Navidad, and set sail for Spain on the 
4th of January, 1493, in the Meza. On the 6th he met 
the Pinta. Pinzon excused his absence, and Capt. 
Duro argues for him that he obeyed the orders given 
when the three vessels set out, that, being in advance 
of the others, he could not see the lights or signals, 
and that, while he was following a course known to Co- 
lumbus, the latter had made a change which could not 
be known to Pinzon. 

Columbus accepted, though he doubted, the excuses 
offered by Pinzon, and the two vessels joined company 
for the homeward voyage. A tremendous storm over- 
took them on the 12th of February, and raged for four 
days. The Prxta, with a sprung mast, ran before the 
gale to Bayona,t in Galicia; and this was, according to 
Capt. Duro, the proper course to follow. The Mea 
ee Por esto, los mas de los dichos testigos, citando algunos 4 Bartolomé Colén 


en su numero, juzgaban que sin Pinzén la armada se volviera y no descubrieran 
la tierra, Pinzdn, p. 61. 


+ Mr. Fiske takes the Pinta to Bayonne, to the confusion of the reader. The 
Discovery of America, Vol. I., p. 442. 
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put in at the Azores on the 18th, and after a few days’ 
delay continued her voyage. She was overtaken by 
another tempest, and Columbus ran into the Tagus. 
On the 15th of March he reached Palos, and the Pinta 
arrived later in the day. 

Capt. Duro criticises and condemns, as a seaman, the 
conduct of Columbus in making for the Tagus, with a 
gale blowing from the south and south-east, and con- 
trasts it with the sound judgment displayed by Pinzon. 

As to the letter written from Bayona to the sover- 
eigns, in which Pinzon claimed for himself the merit of 
the discovery, Capt. Duro has something to say. 

He thinks that, although no letter has been pro- 
duced, Pinzon must have made a report of the voyage 
and its wonderful success. It was plainly his duty to 
do this, for he had parted company with the Vzz%a in a 
storm by which she might have been overwhelmed, and 
the Pinta was, so far as he could know, the only survi- 
vor of the three vessels. There seems to be evidence 
that Pinzon did not claim the discovery for himself. 
Capt. Duro quotes from Asensio’s Crzstébal Colin, 
tom. i., p. 263, the testimony of Juan de Aragon, of 
Moguer, that Martin Alonso Pinzon had said to him 
and to others that “ Don Cristébal Colén and Juan 
Nifio and his brothers and relatives had discovered 
Indies, and had disembarked at Lisbon and were going 
to Barcelona.” .. . 

Another proof adduced is that while the Przta was 
at Bayona it was visited by Pero Enriquez, a citizen of 
Palos, who was told “that the Admiral had discovered 
the islands” . . . (Colén y Pinzin, Probanzas del Almt- 
vante, p. 222). 
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Pinzon died only a few days after arriving at Palos. 
The story of his treachery to Columbus has been ac- 
cepted as fact up to the present time, and Fernandez 
Duro is the first to call it in question and, it must be 
said, to prove that it rests upon somewhat doubtful 
grounds. 

He does not succeed in showing that Pinzon was free 
from blame in keeping up the separation from his com- 
mander for so long a time on the coast of Haiti, and 
his unfavorable comments on the supposed purpose of 
Columbus in seeking shelter at the Azores and at Lis- 
bon are precisely in line with the unfair treatment to 
which Pinzon has been subjected. It must be added 
that Capt. Duro is even more anxious to attack Colum- 
bus than to defend Pinzon. He says very justly that 
his own nautical training gives him a right to speak 
with authority on matters of seamanship, but he for- 
gets that Columbus knew something of navigation. 

In his comments on the desertion of Pinzon, and the 
supposed conspiracy against the Admiral, Capt. Duro 
declares that, if Columbus believed Martin Alonso to 
be disloyal, his duty required him to take the severest 
measures ; and his readiness in accepting the excuse 
offered by Pinzon is contrasted with the conduct of 
Magellan* under similar circumstances. There is abso- 
lutely no resemblance between the situations. Magel- 
lan was confronted by an armed, successful revolt of 
the officers and crews of three ships, out of five that 
composed the squadron. He put down the mutiny and 
punished the leaders. Pinzon was not in revolt. He 


Mr. Winsor joins with Capt. Duro in this appreciation. Christopher Colum- 
bus, p. 574. 
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disclaimed the idea of desertion, and explained his ab- 
sence so plausibly that Capt. Duro accepts the excuse ; 
and yet Columbus is blamed for allowing Martin Alonso 
to clear himself, when nothing could be proved against 
him. The doubt remained, after the explanation ; 
but what would have been said of Columbus if, acting 
on a doubt, he had proceeded to extremities with Pin- 
zon ? 

Capt. Duro has brought a cloud of witnesses—one 
hundred, more or less—to prove that Columbus would 
have turned back in mid-ocean but for the energy of 
Pinzon. This testimony may be of service to the 
memory of Martin Alonso, but, so far as Columbus is 
concerned, it comes too late in the day. He did not 
turn back; he continued his voyage as commander of 
the three ships and accomplished his purpose, and it is 
of no use to tell us how he might have yielded if he 
had not been sustained by a strongerhand. He relied 
upon nothing but his own stout heart through the long 
years of unbroken disappointment and failure before 
he set out upon his voyage, and no testimony can make 
men believe that his courage gave way when the goal 
was fairly before his eyes. 

Pinzon and Isabella and Spain deserve all the honor 
that belongs to them, but no more. They were 
not indispensable to Columbus. He had offered the 
Indies to other countries, and the offer had been de- 
clined. If Spain also had made the great refusal, he 
would have gone to France; and if he had failed in 
France, he would have gone to England. 

Capt. Duro does himself no credit by insisting upon 
the quibble that Columbus found something which he 
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did not go to seek.* He went to seek the Indies by 
the western route which led to them, and he found in 
his way the islands of a wholly unknown world, resem- 
bling the Indies in climate and productions. Capt. 
Duro may call this a chance discovery if he will, but 
that does not alter the facts ; and if any one suffers by 
the criticism it is not Columbus. 

The learning of Ferndndez Duro has done much to 
lighten, though it could not dissipate, the cloud that 
darkens the name of Martin Alonso Pinzon. 


Tue Society or New SoutH Wates.—The 
Royal Society of New South Wales offers its medal 
and £25 for the best communication (provided it be of 
sufficient merit) containing the results of original re- 
search or observation upon each of the following sub- 
jects :— 

Serzes XII.—To be sent in not later than 1st May, 

189 3. 

No. 40.—Upon the Weapons, Utensils andjManu- 
factures of the Aborigines of {Australia 
and Tasmania. 

41.—On the Effect of the Australian Climate 
upon the Physical Development of the 
Australian-born Population. 
42.—On the Injuries occasioned by Insect 
Pests upon Introduced Trees. 
Series XIII.—To be sent in not later than 1st May, 
1894. 


* Pinzdn, p. 30: Ubservacién curiosa, etc., a passage which reappears in Mr. 
Winsor’s Christopher Columbus, p. 512: ‘‘ His discovery was a blunder,’’ etc. 
Capt. Duro, farther on, speaks of ‘‘ the chance discovery of the New World”: 
la invencién casual del Nuevo Mundo, Pinzdén, p. 
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No. 43.—On the Timbers of New South Wales, 
with special reference to their fitness for 
use in construction, manufactures and 
other similar purposes. 

44.—On the Raised Sea-beaches and Kitchen 
Middens on the Coast of New South 
Wales. 

45.—On the Aboriginal Rock Carvings and 
Paintings in New South Wales. 

The competition is in no way confined to members 
of the Society, nor to residents in Australia, but is open 
to all without any restriction whatever, excepting that 
a prize will not be awarded to a member of the Council 
for the time being ; neither will an award be made for 
a mere compilation, however meritorious in its way. 
The communication, to be successful, must be wholly 
or in part the result of original observation or research 
on the part of the contributor. 

The Society is fully sensible that the money value of 
the prize will not repay an investigator for the expen- 
diture of his time and labor, but it is hoped that the 
honor will be regarded as a sufficient inducement and 
reward. 

The successful papers will be published in the Soci- 
ety’s annual volume. Fifty reprint copies will be fur- 
nished to the author free of expense. 

Competitors are requested to write upon foolscap 
paper—on one side only. A motto must be used in- 
stead of the writer's name, and each paper must be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope bearing the motto 
outside, and containing the writer’s name and address: 
inside. 
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All communications to be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretaries. 


F. B. Kynopon, 
W. H. Warren, \ Hon. Sees. 


Tue Society’s House, 9 Exizanetu Sr., 
SypNEyY, 9th December, 1891. 


ConGREss OF ORIENTALISTS.—The Tenth Session of 
the International Congress of Orientalists will be held 
at Lisbon, from the 23d of September to the rst of 
October, 1892. 

At this Congress (according to the Academy, of 
August 27) the following papers will be read : 

“Oriental Studies on the Lusiads,” by Prof. Vas- 
concellos; ‘Letters from Monomotapa,” by Senhor 
A. Coelho; “The Gypsies of Portugal,” by Baron de 
Combarqua; “ Ethiopian Discoveries,” by Senhor E. 
Pereira; “ The Religious Condition of the East at 
the Time of Alexander’s Conquest,” by M. Félix 
Robiou ; “The Oriental MSS. at Lisbon,” by Prof. 
René Basset, who will also report on those he has found 
in Northern Africa; “Indian Theogony and Sakti 
Worship,” by Prof. Gustav Oppert, of Madras ; “ Indo- 
Egyptian Affinities,” by Dr. Carl Abel; and ‘Sea- 
Voyages by Hindus,” by Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyaratna. There will be other papers. Excursions 
will be made (after the session of the Congress is ter- 
minated) to Seville, Granada and Malaga. - 

Another Congress, called the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists, was held in London during 
the week of the 5-12 of September and was very 
largely attended. | 
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The unfortunate dissensions, which have separated 
the collective body of Orientalists into two rival camps, 
had their origin at the close of the session held at 
Stockholm and Christiania in 1889. It is to be hoped 
that a way may be found to restore good-feeling and 
harmony among these scholars,who meet internationally 
under the influence of sentiments which make nation 
hostile to nation. 


Tue Huntertan SPELLING oF INDIAN Worps.—Col. 
M. J. King-Harman, in the Jmperzal and Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review, Second Series, Vol. III, No. 5, offers 
some military objections to Sir W. W. Hunter’s system, 
now generally adopted, of spelling Indian names. 
These objections are fairly summed up in the follow- 
ing sentence, on p. 98: 

‘A careful consideration of the arguments on each 
side of the question may possibly lead to a recognition 
of the fact, that if a word is so written that it cannot 
be mispronounced by any ordinary reader, the chances 
are that it will also be correctly pronounced by every- 
one else ; in which case it is to be hoped that the pres- 
ent rules may be revised.” 

This is truly an Orphic saying, highly creditable to 
its author, who has, however, forgotten to furnish a 
few specimens of words, so spelled that they cannot 
possibly be mispronounced. 

Sir W. W. Hunter says on pp. xx.-xxi. of the Preface 
to the /mperzal Gazetteer of India, 1881, that “ it re- 
quires a careful study of the vernacular languages of 
India, and some knowledge of Sanskrit, which forms 
the key to them, before one is able to spell local names 
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correctly in the native alphabets. It next requires a 
well-considered system of transliteration in order to 
render such names into the English character. For it 
must be remembered that the Sanskrit alphabet has 
fifty letters or signs, while the English alphabet has 


only twenty-six. . . . Indian names can therefore be 
represented only in a loose and popular manner in our 
alphabet; ... A recognition of this fundamental 


difficulty should make ‘an Indian spelling-reformer 
moderate in his aims and patient of opposition.” 

These considerations, with all their show of reason, 
do not seem to have occurred to Col. King-Harman, 
who goes on to express the pious hope that the intel- 
lectual standard of the few may be reduced to a level 
which will be easily attainable by the masses. 


CiimaTic CHANGES INDICATED BY THE GLACIERS OF 
Nortu America.—Under this title Mr. Israel C. Rus- 
sell, of the U. S. Geological Survey, presents in the 
American Geologist, for May, some data concerning 
changes in North American glaciers. These glaciers 
are confined to the Cordilleran system and to the Green- 
land region. Their southern limit in the United States 
is about latitude 37°. They are confined to elevations 
not below 12,000 to 13,000 feet. Farther north, up to 
Washington, they are more numerous and are found 
at lower elevations; and they occur on Mt. Shasta 
and other peaks, at 10,000 or 11,000 feet. In the 
Rocky Mountains they begin at the south with bodies 
of snow in Colorado, and increase in number and extent 
towards the north. The best known Canadian glaciers 
are in the Selkirk Mountains and on the Stikine river. 
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The greatest development of glaciers is in Alaska. At 
the base of Mt. St. Elias, the snow line is 2500 feet above 


_ the sea, and the glaciers extend below this and reach 


the sea level near the mouth of the Stikine in latitude 
57°. The great glacial belt of the Alaskan peninsula 
and the Aleutian islands is approximately 3000 miles 
long, and in the region about Mt. St. Elias not less 
than 30,000 square miles of exceedingly mountainous 
country are completely buried beneath a vast névé 
field, which is drained by alpine glaciers flowing north 
and south. The northern limit of glaciers on the west 
coast is less than a hundred miles north of St. Elias, 
and mountains in central and northern Alaska, 4000 
or 5000 feet high, have no snowin the summer and 
are without glaciers, This region was not glaciated 
during the Glacial Epoch. 

On the east side of North America glaciers are con- 
fined to Greenland and the neighboring islands. The 
ice-sheet of Greenland is of the continental type.* 

The glaciers on the islands west of Greenland are of 
the alpine type. They have not been much explored. 

Mr. Russell judges from personal observation that the 
small glaciers in the High Sierra of California are 
slowly receding. Thosein Northern California, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia are either station- 
ary or retreating. 

In Alaska there is abundant evidence of a general 
retreat. At the Davidson glacier, on Lynn Canal, 
there is between the terminus of the ice and the en- 


*Mr. Russell arranges the glaciers in three classes, viz.: alpine, piedmont, 
and continental. Those which enter the ocean and break off in bergs are desig 
nated tide-water glaciers. 
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circling forest a barren tract half a mile broad, which 
has been left bare so lately that vegetation has not 
been able to take root. The retreat of the Muir 
Glacier since Vancouver's visit in 1794 is thought to 
be in the neighborhood of fourteen miles ; and obser- 
vations made in 1886 and 1890 show that inthe interval 
between these dates it receded more than 1000 yards. 

This observed rate of recession would, in 100 years, 
produce something like the shrinkage since Vancouver's 
time. 

Mr. Russell’s conclusions after two visits to the gla- 
ciers in the St. Elias region are that, without excep- 
tion, they are rapidly retreating. Near Point Manby 
there is a locality where the Malaspina glacier has re- 
cently advanced about 1500 feet into a dense spruce 
forest, cutting off the trees and sweeping them into 
confused heaps. After advancing, the ice retreated, 
leaving a typical moraine surface filled with lakelets. 
This is the only instance of a recent advance that has 
come under Mr. Russell’s notice. 

Respecting the north side of the Mt. St. Elias 
Mountains, Dr. C. Willard Hayes, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, who crossed from Selkirk House, on 
the Yukon river, to Copper river, in 1891, made obser- 
vations on twelve glaciers and found that, with one ex- 
ception, all were receding more or less rapidly. The 
exception was the Frederika glacier. This has its 
source in the eastern members of the Wrangell group 
of mountains, and flows south in a lateral valley, joining 
the Nizzenah at right angles. The front of the gla- 
cier is parallel with the river and about three-fourths 
of a mile from it, the intervening space being a gravel 
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plain. The glacier terminates in a neariy vertical ice cliff 
about 250 feet high. It is slightly convex, and stretches 
entirely across the valley, about a mile in length. 

Dr. Hayes suggests an explanation of the advance. 
Ten miles to the westward of the Frederika another 
much larger glacier flows into the valley of the Niz- 
zenah. This glacier is formed by three streams, and 
the eastern of these seems to be retreating at a more 
rapid rate than the others. Dr. Hayes thinks it proba- 
ble that this eastern branch has its source in the same 
basin as the Frederika, and that by some means the 
drainage has been diverted from the western to the 
eastern outlet, and that this diversion causes the rapid 
retreat in the former glacier and the advance in the 
latter. 

The observations on the Greenland ice conflict with 
one another, but it seems probable that in that region 
alone, of all those in the Northern Hemisphere, the 
mass of the ice increases. 

The advance and retreat of glaciers depend on cli- 
matic change. In general it is safe to assume that in- 
creased precipitation will favor their growth, and a rise 
of temperature lead to their retreat, but the data relat- 
ing to the fluctuations of glaciers and to climatic 
changes are inadequate for satisfactory comparison. 


Tue Forests or New York.—-The annual report of 
the State Forest Commission shows that there were 
used for lumber in 1891: 


Feet. 
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For wood pulp 62,000,000 feet of young spruce were 
consumed. 

About 80,000 acres are cleared every year under pres- 
ent conditions, and this area will undoubtedly be in- 
creased. 

The forest region of Northern New York embraces, 
according to the report, exclusive of scattered and de- 
tached pieces of outlying woodlands, 3,588,803 acres. 
This area is composed of : 


Acres, 


On this showing the Commissioners make the follow- 
ing comment : 

‘‘So, with 80,000 acres cut over annually, it becomes 
evident that the merchantable timber on the 1,932,130 
acres of primitive forest will be exhausted in less than 
twenty-five years. 

‘In view of these facts we protest that we should not 
be treated as alarmists. The indisputable figures of 
yearly consumption and forest area admit of but one 
conclusion. Unless the State obtains control of this 
territory, the next generation will find little or nothing 
left on the Adirondack Plateau which will be of interest 
or value to them.” 


Tue PENINSULA AND VOLCANO oF CosEGt1na.—The 
volume of the Proceedings of the American Association 
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for the Advancement of Science, published in July, 
1892, contains an abstract of a paper by Mr. J. Craw- 
ford, Government Geologist of Nicaragua, on the for- 
midable volcano of Cosegiiina. 

The peninsula is a volcanic extension of the territory 
of Nicaragua north-westward into the Pacific Ocean. 
It lies between longitudes 87° 18’ and 87° 35’ west 
(Greenwich) and latitudes 12° 25’ and 13° og’ north, 
with an average length of forty miles and a width of 
about twenty-eight miles. The Pacific is on the west 
and south-west, and the Gulf of Fonseca on the north. 

The Cerro Cosegiiina originated during the Laramie, 
or possibly the Lias, as a submarine volcano. It has 
an altitude of from 2000 to 2850 feet, or, including its 
volcanic cone, 3280 feet, and extends along and near 
the western margin of the Gulf of Fonseca for a total 
length of about fifteen miles. From the sea it looks 
like an immense oblong pyramid, marking the south- 
west side of the entrance to the gulf. In 1835, 1828, 
1808, and earlier, Cosegiiina and Conchagua, which is 
on the northern side of the gulf, were visible for many 
leagues at sea, the clouds of dust suspended above the 
volcanoes glowing with the lurid light of the heated cones. 
Dark columns of matter were ejected for thousands of 
feet in the air, and volcanic dust was carried for hun- 
dreds of miles. Capt. Eden, R.N., sailed through float- 
ing pumice-stones from these volcanoes when eleven 
hundred miles distant.* 


* The ashes and sand throwa out by Cosegiiina in the eruption of 1835 fell 
in Bogota, in Mexico, and in Jamaica. A note in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Vol. V., p. 392, says: ‘‘ His Majesty’s ship Conway, 
cruising at the time in the Pacific, in lat. 7° N., long. 105° W., met with the 
same clouds of dust, apparently of pumice, with many fragments of the stone also 
floating, through a space of nearly forty miles from north to south.” 
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The sides of the Cerro have been deeply eroded and 
the ridges formed on its sides, excepting those near the 
central volcanic cone, are covered with a vigorous veg- 
etation, which includes slow-growing exogenous trees 
like the oaks. Near the middle of the longitudinal 
axis of the Cerro rises the volcano of Cosegiiina. The 
crater, now partly filled with water, is about 1000 feet 
wide, and 2400 feet deep to the surface of the lake. 
The depth of the lake is not known, for it is inaccess- 
ible because of the steepness of the crater wall, which 
is composed of partly compacted lapilli, sands and ashes. 
Here and there project masses of hard lava and por- 
ous sulphur. 

On the northwest side a narrow fissure extends from 
the lake to the top of the crater. On the west side of 
the Cerro a ridge 800 feet high at the point of union 
extends for about fourteen miles to the southward, 
gradually declining to a height of 150 feet at the ocean. 
Above its junction with the Cerro are spurs projecting 
at intervals until within 200 feet of the summit. These 
sputs mark the former height of substances ejected 
from the volcano all over the peninsula. Adjoining 
the volcanic cone on the north-east is a narrow, deep 
fissure penetrating to within a few hundred feet of the 
vertical axis of the volcano. Its bed is about 300 feet 
above the Gulf of Fonseca, its width is from twelve to 
twenty feet and its walls are of loose lavas, basalts and 
scorie. Artificial light is needed to explore this pas- 
sage, which ends 1700 feet below the top of the Cerro, 
in a cavern about sixty feet long. Many wide ravines, 
perpendicular to the longitudinal axis of the mountain, 
have been excavated from the crest to the base, and be- 
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tween them the surface is covered with vegetation. 
All the trees within three or four miles of the cone 
have grown to their present size, from 6 to 26 inches 
in diameter, since 1835. 

A chain of hills from 750 to 1200 feet in height, 
elevated by submarine pressure from the south-west, 
extends for thirty-five miles south-eastwardly, within 
four miles of the ocean. 

Several valleys, in which are hills or knolls from 100 
to 850 feet high, beginning at the Cerro, widen rapidly 
as they approach the ocean; and across these valleys 
lie cafions, from twenty to fifty feet wide, and 150 to 
200 feet deep where they terminate. 

The sides of these cafions distinctly display the num- 
ber of eruptions and the character of the ejected mate- 
rials from the “last submarine to the last subaérial 
eruption in 1835.” 

There are fissures at the foot of the Cerro and ina 
few places in the valleys, and from these issue streams 
from twenty to sixty feet wide and from two to four 
feet deep, soon disappearing in the loose, sandy soil. 
The water of these streams has a temperature of from 
45° to 75° centigrade (113° to 199° Fahr.), and con- 
tains large percentages of sulphur and alkaline salts. 

The mountain and peninsula originated as submarine 
volcanoes which began earlier than the Eocene, and 
the submarine lavas, on which the mountain and penin- 
sula rest, are easily distinguishable from any of the 
later subaérial flows. They descend rapidly into the 
ocean, but on the eastern side, across the Gulf of Fon- 
seca, they alternate with sedimentary strata of Laramie 
age, and with earlier rocks. They are interbedded 
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with fluviomarine deposits, marls, etc., and with lime- 
stones of the Eocene. They are also mixed with coal 
of Upper Cretaceous age. To the north-east meta- 
morphic rocks are mingled with these lavas. 

The rocks at the end of the fissure on the east side 
of the volcanic cone are andesites trachytes and acid 
lavas. Several hundred feet nearer the surface are 
boulders of granitic rocks and breccia conglomerates, 
and also dolerites. At the surface are dolerites, ba- 
salts, lavas, lapilli, etc. These are strewn thickly over 
the surface of the valleys to a distance of four or five 
leagues from the volcano. 

A mass of granitic rock, measuring 6x7xg feet, rests 
on the lava about 1000 feet below the crater. 

The sides of the cafions in the valleys record four- 
teen depocits of different kinds and colors, giving evi- 
dence of at least that number of periods of volcanic ac- 
tivity. 

The waves of the Pacific are rapidly removing the 
peninsula and depositing the sediments in the off-shore 
basin in the crescent-shaped western coast of Nicara- 
gua. The deposit of decomposed volcanic rocks in 
this basin, from Salvador, from Honduras and from 
Nicaragua, is probably from 20,000 to 30,000 feet in 
depth. This deep sediment appears in some way to 
decrease the activity of the vclcanoes. 

The water in the crater of Cosegiiina is probably the 
head of the numerous hot fountains which rush from 
fissures in the valleys near the foot of the mountain. 

The volcano is on a line with the following cones, in 
order N. W. and S. E.: Viejo, Telica, Las Pilas, 
Asososca, Momotombo, Momotombito, Masaya, Mom- 
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bacho, Zapatera, Ometepe and Madera. These volca- 
noes appear to have been united to each other by a 
deep-seated subterranean fissure connecting across 
Nicaragua, for more than two hundred miles, the volcanic 
group in Salvador with that in Costa Rica. The 
ejected materials from this line of volcanoes form 
nearly all the western part of the country, where seven- 
tenths of its population reside, and where the largest 
towns are built. 

At present vapors often rise from the cones of Ome- 
tepe, Momotombo and Telica, and occasionally from 
Cosegiiina. 


Tue INTERCONTINENTAL RartLtway.—Mr. Richard 
Renshaw Neill, Chargé d’ Affaires of the U. S. Lega- 
tion at Lima, has kindly communicated an account, 
published in £7 Comerczo of August 5, of the journey of 
exploration from Quito to Cuzco, made by Messrs. W. 
D. Kelly, W. L. Wilson and J. D. Forster, of the Inter- 
continental Railway. 

The party, composed of 18 persons with about 50 
mules, left Quito a year ago and arrived at Cuzco, July 
20, 1892, having endured many privations and hardships 
and lost all but six of the mules. Peru was entered on 
the 28th of November, along the Chinchipe river. In 
the middle of December Jaen was reached. After 
crossing the Chamayo river on rafts, the party arrived 
at Choros, on the left bank of the Marajion, navigable 
in this place for small steamers. The altitude was 
2,400 feet above the sea. It had been intended to 
follow the Marajion to the neighborhood of Cerro de 
Pasco, but at Cujillo the explorers found themselves 
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obliged to seek a higher level, the river flowing at a 
great depth between ravines, without vegetation and 
with no indication of mineral or other resources to jus- 
tify the tracing of a route. They endeavored to con- 
tinue their exploration through places in which the 
maximum calculated gradient might be preserved, and 
selected the line by Chota and Cajamarca. 

The fertile mining district between Tacabamba and 
Chota was found to be one of those which offered the 
greatest facilities. The greatest elevation on the line 
selected was at a point half-way between Hualgoyoc 
and Cajamarca ina knot of the Cordillera where the 
waters divide, some flowing to the east, the others to 
the west. Following theleft bank of the Cajamarca to 
its confluence with the Huamachuco, the party began 
to ascend this stream, and met at Cajabamba three com- 
panions, who had left the main body at Loja, in Ecua- 
dor, and had turned back because they found the roads 
impracticable. Mr. Kelly and his friends had fortu- 
nately taken the old Inca road, which they kept almost 
throughout their journey. Twelve leagues from Hua- 
machuco, another water-shed was reached, and the route 
then led by Santiago de Chuco, Pallasca, and Corongo 
to Recuay in the Callején (Pass) de Huailas. This 
Pass is formed by the Cordillera Blanca on the east and 
the Cordillera Negra on the west. At Huallanca, east 
of Recuay, there are excellent coal mines and silver 
mines three times as rich as those of Cerro del Pasco. 
Between these two points it would be nécessary to con- 
struct three tunnels. The elevation was 10,300 feet, 
and though it was early in March and summer time, the 
explorers were surrounded with snow for five days. 
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Another ramification of the Cordillera was crossed to 
Queropalca and the lake of Lauricocha, supposed to be 
the source of the Marajion, which really has its origin 
in some small lakes farther to the south. Mines of 
cinnabar are found between Queropalca and Lauricocha. 

At Cerro de Pasco, which was reached on the 6th of 
April, instructions were received from Washington to 
continue the exploration as far as Cuzco. 

From Junin the route led along the eastern shore of 
lake Chinchaicocha, 13,422 feet above the sea, to a point 
between Oroya and Tarma, where the party met the 
engineers of the Peruvian Corporation, engaged in 
surveying the country between the Oroya and the river 
Perené. Leaving Huancayo on the 11th of May and 
following the Oroya river to the bridge of Izcuchaca, 
the party crossed the Department of Huancavelica, and 
arrived on the rst of June at Ayacucho. 

Starting again on the 6th of June the travellers 
climbed to Ocros, 13,858 feet above the sea, and there 
lost two days in the midst of snow and mist ; afterwards 
descending to Pariabamba (7,040 feet elevation) on the 
river Pampas. The distance between Ocros and Paria- 
bamba is only 44 miles, yet the former is in the region 
of perpetual snow, while the sugar cane is cultivated in 
the tropical valleys of the latter place. The Pampas 
was crossed on rafts (éa/sas) and on the 28th of June 
the highest point of the Cordillera (14,628 feet) was 
reached between Huancany and Huancabamba. At 
the latter place a halt was made for three days, and the 
march was then continued by Jochacachas (11,478 feet) 
and the river Pachachaca (5,700 feet) to Abancay. 
From Abancay, which was left on the 11th of July, three 
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days brought the party to the river Apurimac, which 
was crossed at a point 6,083 feet above the sea, on an 
iron suspension bridge, constructed at Curahuasi and 
built three leagues higher up the river than the old 
bridge. 

The greatest elevation between Abancay and Cura- 
huasi was 12,900 feet. At this latter place began the 
last toilsome ascent, to the great pampa of Cuzco, by 
Limatambo, between which place and Surite an altitude 
of 12,348 feet was found. Crossing the pampa of Anta, 
the party finally reached Cuzco (11,013 feet) on the 
20th of July. 

El Comercio adds to this account a table of altitudes 
taken, as it states, not by barometer but by an instru- 
ment, “the results of which are of the most complete 
exactitude.” Such an instrument deserves to be better 
known. The discrepancies between the measurements 
given in the text and those of the following table seem 
to be due to errors of the press : 


PLACES. Freer. | PLACEs, FEET. 
«cos 9674 | Lage fonin ....... . 13422 
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PLACES, | PLACES. FEET. 
13261 | Rio Pachachaca.............. £700 
CONCEPCION, 10075 


A New Puysicat Artas.—Messrs. Jno. Bartholomew 
& Co., Edinburgh, send the prospectus of a Physical 
Atlas, based on Berghaus’s Phystkalischer Atlas. The 
work will be edited by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew and Dr. 
H. R. Mill. Ovography will be treated by Prof. Jas. 
Geikie, Oceanography by Dr. John Murray, Geology by 
Sir Archibald Geikie, AZeteorology by Dr. Alex. Buchan 
and Botany by Prof. Bayley Balfour. The subjects of 
Magnetism, Zoology, Ethnography and Demography have 
not yet been arranged. 

Mr. J. G. Bartholomew says that, while the Atlas will 
be based upon that of Berghaus, “it will be a much 
larger and more extensive work, comprehending a great 
deal of entirely new and original matter. The plates 
will be larger in size, and the various sections will be 
considerably amplified by the addition of numerous new 
maps, sections, curves, and diagrams, devoted especially 
to the more adequate illustration of phenomena of 
special interest to English and American students.” 

Mr. Bartholomew would have done well to point out 
those phenomena of the natural world which are inter- 
esting to English and American students, and are not 
interesting to students of other nationalities. 


A Practarist Exposep.—Petermanns Mittetlungen, 
Band 38, 1V. and V., published an account of travels in 
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southeastern Persia, under the title of “ Beitrage zur 
Kunde tber den siidéstlichen Teil Persiens. Von A. J. 
Ceyp.” 

Dr. Supan gives notice in No. VII. of the Mz¢ver/- 
ungen that Mr. Ceyp’s paper has been found to be— 
with the exception of a few immaterial additions and 
omissions—a sbameless copy, word for word, of Gastei- 
ger Khan’s Reiseskizzen, originally published in the 
Bote fiir Tirol und Vorarlberg, of Innsbruck, and sepa- 
rately reissued at that place, in 188t. 

The plagiarism was first detected by Gen. Houtum- 
Schindler, in Teheran. 

The reissued article appears in the list of geographi- 
cal publications for 1881-1882, in the Zeztschr7ft of the 
Berlin Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Vol. XVII., p. 533, 
as follows : “v. Gasteiger Khan (A), Von Teheran nach 
Beludschistan. Reise-Skizzen. Innsbruck (Wagner), 
1882. 8. (M. 1,60).” 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE MEETING OF THE Britisu Asso- 
cIATION.—The Edinburgh Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation was opened on the 3d of August, with an ad- 
dress by the President, Sir A. Geikie. 

The proceedings in the Section of Geography, as re- 
ported in the London 7zmes, are here reproduced. 

The President of this Section, Professor James 
Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.SS. L. and E., F.G.S., chose 
for his subject the geographical development of coast- 
lines. 

After reviewing the successive theories advanced by Celsius, who, from 
an examination of the coast lands of Sweden, attributed the retreat of the sea 


to a gradual drying up of the latter; by Playfair, who thought it much more 
likely that the land had risen, and whose theory was supported by Von Buch 
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and Lyell; by Trautschold and others, who maintained that the sea-level 
may have changed without reference to movements of the lithosphere ; by 
Hilber, who suggested that sinking of the sea-level may be due, in part at 
least, to absorption; by Schmick, who believed that the apparent elevation 
and depression of continental areas was really the result of grand secular 
movements of the ocean ; by Professor Suess, who, believing that in equa- 
torial regions the sea is, upon the whole, gaining on the land, while in other 
latitudes the reverse would appear to be the case, points out that this is in 
harmony with his view of a periodical flux and reflux of the ocean between 
the equator and the poles; the President said that, apart from all hypothesis 
and theory, we learned that the surface of the sea is not exactly spheroidal. 
It reaches a higher level on the borders of the continents than in midocean, 
and it varies likewise in height at different places on the same coast. The 
attraction of the Himalaya, for example, suffices to cause a difference of 
300 ft. between the level of the sea at the delta of the Indus and on the coast 
of Ceylon. Geographers, however, must for the present be content to take 
the world as they find it. What we do know is that our lands are distrib- 
uted over the surface of a great continental plateau of irregular form, the 
bounding slopes of which plunge down more or less steeply into a vast 
oceanic depression, So far as geological research has gone, there is reason 
to believe that these elevated and depressed areas are of primeval antiquity 
—that they antedate the very oldest of the sedimentary formations. There 
is abundant evidence, however, to show that the relatively elevated or con- 
tinental area has been again and again irregularly submerged under toler- 
ably deep and wide seas. But all historical geology assures us that the con- 
tinental plateau and the oceanic hollows have never changed places, although 
from time to time portions of the latter have been ridged up and added to 
the margins of the former, while ever and anon marginal portions of the 
plateau have sunk down to very considerable depths. We may thus speak 
of the great world-ridges as regions of dominant elevation, and of the pro- 
found oceanic troughs as areas of more or less persistent depression. From 
one point of view, it is true, no part of the earth’s surface can be looked upon 
as a region of dominant elevation. Our globe is a cooling and contracting 
body, and depression must always be the prevailing movement of the litho- 
sphere. The elevation of the continental plateau is thus only relative. 
Although it is true that the land surface is nowhere co-extensive with the 
great plateau, yet the existing coast-lines may be said to trend in the same 
general direction as its margins. So abruptly does the continental plateau 
rise from the oceanic trough that a depression of the sea-level, or an eleva- 
tion of the plateau, for to,000 ft., would add only a narrow belt to the Pacific 
Coast between Alaska and Cape Horn, while the gain of land on the Atlantic 
slope of America between 30° N.L. and 40° S.L. would not be much greater. 
In the higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere, however, very consid- 
erable geographical changes would be accomplished by a much less amount 
of elevation of the plateau. Were the continental plateau to be upheaved for 
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3,000 ft. the major portion of the Arctic Sea would become land. Thus, in 
general terms, we may Say that the coast-lines of Arcticand temperate North 
America and Eurasia are further withdrawn from the edge of the continen- 
tal plateau than those of lower latitudes. In the geographical development 
of our land, movements of elevation and depression have played an impor- 
tant part. But we cannot ignore the work done by other agents of change. 
If the orographical features of the land everywhere attest the potency of 
plutonic agents, they no less forcibly assure us that the inequalities of sur- 
face resulting from such movement are universally modified by denudation 
and sedimentation. Elevated plains and mountains are gradually demol- 
ished, and the hollows and depressions of the great continental plateau be- 
come slowly filled with their detrjtus. Thus inland seas tend to vanish, in- 
lets and estuaries are silted up, and the land in places advances seaward. 
The energies of the sea, again, come in to aid those of rain and rivers, so that 
under the combined action of all the superficial agents of change the irregu- 
larities of coast-lines become reduced, and, were no crustal movement to 
intervene, would eventually disappear. To sum up, then, we may say that 
the chief agents concerned in the development of coast-lines are crustal 
movements, sedimentation, and marine erosion. All the main trends are the 
result of elevation and depression. Considerable geographical chanyes, 
however, have been brought about by the silting up of those shallow and 
sheltered seas which, in certain regions, overflow wide areas of the conti- 
nental plateau. Throughout all the ages, indeed, epigene agents have 
striven to reduce the superficial inequalities of that plateau, by levelling 
heights and filling up depressions, and thus, as it were, flattening out the 
land surface and causing it toextend. The erosive action of the sea, from 
our present point of view, is of comparatively little importance. It merely 
adds a few finishing touches to the work performed by the other agents of 
change. After a short account of the geographical evolution of Europe; of 
North America, in which, he said, there seems little doubt that land con- 
nexion obtained between Greenland and Europe in Cainozoic times, along 
the broad ridge upon which the Ferdée Islands and Iceland are founded, for 
relics of the same Tertiary flora are found in Scotland, the Ferée Islands, 
Iceland, and Greenland; of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
which have frequently been compared to the Mediterranean, so that one may 
say the Mexican-Caribbean Sea and the Mediterranean are rather homolog- 
ous than simply analogous; of the Atlantic coasts of Africa and South 
America which presented some points of resemblance and some of contrast 
with each other; and of the coast-lines of the Pacific Ocean, the Asiatic 
coasts of which offer a strong contrast to those of the American borders, and 
in which an elevation of land for 6,000 ft. or 7,000 ft. in the seas surrounding 
the great chain of islands from Kamchatka to the Philippines and New 
Guinea would enclose those seas by continuous land, so that all the principal 
islands of the East Indian Archipelago—Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and New 
Guinea, would become united to themselves as well as to Australia and New 
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Zealand; Professor Geikie summed up as follows :—In fine, then, we arrive 
at the general conclusion that the coast-lines of the globe are of very unequal 
age. Those of the Atlantic were determined as far back as Paleozoic times 
by great mountain uplifts along the margin of the continental plateau. 
Since the close of that period many crustal oscillations have taken place, but 
no grand mountain ranges have again been ridged up on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Meanwhile the Paleozoic mountain-chains, as we have seen, have 
suffered extensive denudation, have been planed down to the sea-level, and 
even submerged. Subsequently converted into land, wholly or partially as 
the case may have been, they now present the appearance of plains and 
plateaus of erosion, often deeply indented by the sea. No true mountains of 
elevation are met with anywhere in the coast-lands of the Atlantic, while 
volcanic action has well-nigh ceased. In short, the Atlantic margins have 
reached a stage of comparative stability. ‘lhe trough itself, however, is 
traversed by at least two well-marked banks of upheaval—the great merid- 
ional Dolphin Ridge, and the approximately transmeridional Fvzerée-Ice- 
landic belt—both of them bearing volcanic islands. But while the coast-lands 
of the Atlantic proper attained relative stability at an early period, those of 
the Mediterranean and Caribbean depressions have up to recent times been 
the scenes of great crustal disturbance. Gigantic mountain-chains were up- 
lifted along their margins at so late a period as the Tertiary, and their shores 
still witness volcanic activity. It is upon the margins and within the troughs 
of the Pacific Ocean, however, that subterranean action is now most remark- 
ably developed. The coast-lines of that great basin are everywhere formed 
of grand uplifts and volcanic ranges, which, broadly speaking, are compar- 
able in age to those of the Mediterranean and Caribbean depressions. Along 
the north-east margin of the Indian Ocean the coast-lines resemble those of 
the Pacific, being of like recent age, and similarly marked by the presence 
of numerous volcanoes. The northern and western shores, however (as in 
Hindostan, Arabia, and East Africa), have been determined rather by 
regional elevation or by subsidence of the ocean floor than by axial uplifts— 
the chief crustal disturbances dating back to an earlier period than those of 
the East Indian Archipelago. It is in keeping with this greater age of the 
western and northern coast-lands of the Indian Ocean that volcanic action is 
now less strongly manifested in their vicinity. I have spoken of the com- 
parative stability of the earth’s crust within the Atlantic area as being evi- 
denced by the greater age of its coastal ranges and the declining importance 
of its volcanic phenomena. This relative stability is further shown by the 
fact that the Atlantic seaboard is not much disturbed by earthquakes. This, 
of course, is what might have been expected, for earthquakes are most char- 
acteristic of volcanic regions and of those areas in which mountain uplifts 
of recent geological age occur. Hence the coast-lands of the Pacific and the 
East Indies, the borders of the Caribbean Sea, the volcanic ridges of the 
Atlantic basin, the lands of the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the Aralo- 
Caspian depressions, the shores of the Red Sea, and vast tracts of Southern 
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Asia, are the chief earthquake regions of the globe. It may be noted, 
further, that shocks are not only most frequent but most intense in the neigh- 
borhood of the sea. They appear to originate sometimes in the volcanic 
ridges and coastal ranges, sometimes under the floor of the sea itself. Now 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and uplifts are all expressions of the one great fun- 
damental fact that the earth is a cooling and contracting body, and they 
indicate the lines of weakness along which the enormous pressures and 
strains induced by the subsidence of the crust upon its nucleus find relief. 
We cannot tell why the coast-lands of the Atlantic should have attained at 
so early a period a stage of relative stability—why no axial uplifts should 
have been developed along their margins since Paleozoic times. It may be 
that relief has been found in the wrinkling-up of the floor of the oceanic 
trough, and consequent formation’ of the Dolphin Ridge and other great sub- 
marine foldings of the crust. And it is possible that the growth of similar 
great ridges and wrinkles upon the bed of the Pacific may in like manner 
relieve the coast-lands of that vast ocean, and prevent the formation of 
younger uplifts along their borders. 1 have already remarked that two kinds 
of elevatory movements of the crust are recognized by geologists—namely, 
axial and regional uplifts. Some, however, are beginning to doubt, with 
Professor Suess, whether any vast regional uplifts are possible. Yet the 
view that would attribute all such apparent elevations of the land to subsi- 
dence of the crust under the great oceanic troughs is not without its difficul- 
ties. Former sea-margins of very recent geological age occur in all latitudes, 
and if we are to explain these by sub-oceanic depression, this will compel us 
to admit, as Suess has remarked, a general lowering of the sea-level of up- 
wards of 1,000 feet. But it is difficult to believe that the sea-floor could have 
subsided to such an extent in recent times. Suess thinks it is much more 
probable that the high-level beaches of tropical regions are not contempo- 
raneous with those of higher latitudes, and that the phenomena are best ex- 
plained by his hypothesis of a secular movement of the ocean—the water 
being, as he contends, alternately heaped up at the equator and the poles. 
The strand-lines in high latitudes, however, are certainly connected with 
glaciation in some way not yet understood. And if it cannot be confidently 
affirmed that they indicate regional movements of the land, the evidence, 
nevertheless, seems to point in that direction. In concluding this imperfect 
outline-sketch of a large subject, I ought perhaps to apologize for having tres- 
passed so much upon the domains of geology. But in doing so I have only 
followed the example of geologists themselves, whose divagations in terri- 
tories adjoining their own are naturally not infrequent. From much that I 
have said it will be gathered that with regard to the-causes of many coastal 
changes we are still groping in the dark. It seems not unlikely, however, 
that as light increases we may be compelled to modify the view that all 
oscillations of the sea-level are due to movements of the lithosphere alone. 
That is a very heretical suggestion ; but that a great deal can be said for 
it any one will admit after a candid perusal of Suess’s monumental work, 
“*Das Antlitz der Erde.” 
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Mrs. Bishop (formerly Miss Isabella Bird) read a paper on her travels in 
Lesser Tibet. She left Kashmir in the early spring of 1889 for a four months’ 
journey, her outfit consisting of two servants, a Pathan soldier, three baggage 
ponies, an Arab horse, a small Cabul tent, and a shelter hut 5 ft. square. 
She occupied 25 days for the 19 marches from Kashmir to the Ladakh capital. 
The three great steps to the Tibetan heights from Kashmir were the Zagi La, 
11,300 ft. high ; the Nomika La, 13,000 ft., and the Fotu La, 13,500 ft. The 
Zagi La was not only the dividing line between Kashmir and its dark-skinned 
people and the Tibetan altitudes with their yellow-skinned race, but between 
all the softer and fairer features of this earth and the verdureless plains of 
Central Asia. The Zagi La was the lowest depression in the great Hima- 
layan range of 300 miles, and by it all the traffic of Kashmir, the West Pun- 
jab, and Afghanistan passed into Central Asia. The road led through broad, 
stony, uninhabited valleys along the Dras River and through the open coun- 
try of Dras, with its many hamlets peopled by hardy Dards and Baltis. 
Among mountains from 18,000 ft. to 21,000 ft. in height, the road led to the 
valley of the Suree as far as Kargil, the chief cluster of villages in the little 
Moslem State of Purik, part of Baltistan or Little Tibet, inhabited by La- 
dakh Buddhists who had embraced Islam. Up to Kargil the scenery was 
characterized by considerable verdure and vegetation, but after leaving that 
district the marches were over blazing gravel or surfaces of denuded rocks. 
It should be remembered that in Ladakh the valley bottoms were 10,000 ft. 
and upwards above the level of the sea, and the ranges left behind at the 
Zagi La intercepted the moisture, and the exceeding rarefaction of the air 
prevented it from holding any moisture in suspension. The water for irriga- 
tion was derived chiefly from the glaciers which occupied every hoffow in 
some of the ridges, and occasionally, as in the Dras country, descended to 
11,000 ft. The whole region, too, was swept by a regular dry wind from 
the south and south-west. As the winds blow with enormous violence, six 
pounds or more to the square foot, and as the highly rarefied air offered 
scarcely any obstacle to the direct transmission of the sun’s rays, these were 
far more powerful than in the hottest parts of the plains of India. At Dizar, 
at a height of 14,000 ft., a solar heat was noted by Mrs. Bishop of 140°, and 
in another place it was 153 degrees, or only 32 degrees below the boiling 
point of water in the same region. But even in August the mercury fell 
every night below freezing point. The contrast between the Kashmiris and 
the Tibetans was very striking. The former were false, suspicious, and 
cringing, the latter truthful, trustful, and independent. Mrs. Bishop gave 
an elaborate account of the religious ceremonies and symbols of the people, 
by whom throughout she was treated with the greatest hospitality. She at 
last reached the Indus and crossed it by a wooden bridge where its fierce 
floods were narrowed by rocks to 65 ft. She then entered Ladakh proper. 
After an account of Leh, Mrs. Bishop described the adjoining district of 
Nubra, which is similar in general character to Ladakh. The central ridge 
between the Nubra and Upper Shayok valleys rises to 20,000 ft.; and on it 
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are imposed five peaks of rock, ascertained by survey to be from 24,600 ft. 
to 25,000 ft. During a considerable part of her journey Mrs. Bishop was 
conveyed by yaks, magnificent animals, which were frequently carved in 
temples and Oriental courts as emblems of dignity. She spent three weeks 
in Nubra. In an interesting account of the Buddhism prevalent in this 
region, she pointed out that the monastic life and celibacy imposed on 11,000 
out of a population of 120,000 restricted the population within the limits of 
sustenance. In the course of her journey she saw patriarchal life in its 
simplest and kindliest form. Spending five weeks in the descent to the Pun- 
jab, journeying through Upper Kulu, and the interesting native States of 
Mandi, Suket, Bilaspur, and Baghat, she reached the amenities and re- 
straints of the civilization of Simla. 

Mr. Mackinder, (Reader in Geography at Oxford), moved a vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Bishop for her paper. She was, he believed, the first lady Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. The motion was seconded by Mr. Raven- 
stein, and heartily accorded. 

Dr. H. Schlichter, in ‘‘Some Notes on a New Method for the Determination 
of Geographical Longitudes by Lunar Distances,” said that lunar distances 
as a means for the strictly accurate determination of geographical longitudes 
had been little used of late, partly on account of the splendid chronometers 
with which ships were now provided, and partly owing to the inaccuracies 
of the instruments commonly employed for lunars. For exploring expedi- 
tions on land, however, chronometers were of little value, and the other as- 
tronomical phenomena which might be used besides lunar distances were 
eithertoo difficult of accurate observation by the majority of travellers, or 
occurred too seldom, or were not accurate enough. The author therefore 
introduces a new method of observation and measurement of lunar dis- 
tances—viz., by obtaining a parallel series of photographs of the moon and 
a fixed star or planet on one plate, and afterwards measuring the distances 
on the plate. For the elimination of all possible inaccuracies of the photo- 
graphic film or of the lens, the lunar distances thus registered are checked 
by repeatedly photographing on the same plate two fixed stars, the positions 
of which are given in the *‘ Nautical Almanac,” and the angular distance of 
which can easily be computed therefrom. The angular distances of the 
photographic lunars are then found by a simple proportion. The time for 
taking a set of eight photographic lunars on one plate does not exceed three 
or four minutes, and micrometic measurements show with perfect accuracy 
the change of the lunar distances (owing to the movement of the moon) dur- 
ing each interval of the eight observations. The minute accuracy of the 
method is hereby established. The micrometic measurements on the plate 
are made by means of the same réseau which is employed by the principal 
observatories for stellar photography, and the measurements may therefore 
be regarded as absolutely correct. Results thus obtained give the correct 
longitude of the place of observation. The author proposed to use this method 
for scientific expeditions into the interior of continents, etc., as well as for 
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the further determination and correction of secondary meridians in naviga- 
tion. For both purposes it was especially adapted on account of its minute 
accuracy and great simplicity. 

In a paper on “ Cadamosto and Early Exploration in Africa,” Mr. Yule 
Oldham said:—Atatime when public attention is being drawn by the means 
of Columbus celebrations to the great discoverers of the 15th century, it is 
fitting that renewed interest should be aroused in one of the most interesting 
of these, who has been called the Marco Polo of West Africa, and who forms 
a connecting link between the two great figures of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator and Christopher Columbus. Alvise da Cadamosto was born at Venice 
in 1432. When only 22 years old he determined to go out into the world and 
make his fortune. Accordingly, in 1454, he sailed with the usual yearly fleet 
for Flanders. When off Cape St. Vincent contrary winds detained the fleet, 
and Prince Henry the Navigator, who was in the neighborhood, seized the 
opportunity to send messengers to try to persuade some of the Venetians to 
enter his service, holding out prospects of great profits and honor, especially 
as Venetians were skilled in handling spices, which he expected to obtain in 
the lands to which he was sending expeditions—a remark which shows that 
Prince Henry was confident of reaching the Indies round the south of Africa. 
Cadamosto was easily persuaded, left the Venetians, and, after passing the 
winter with Prince Henry, was sent out in the spring of 1455 in a new go-ton 
caravel. On this expedition, after touching at the Madeiras and Canaries, 
and several places along the coast of the Continent, the mouth of the Gambia 
was reached. In the following year, 1456, Cadamosto made a second expe- 
dition from Portugal to the same region, but on the way, being carried out 
to sea by a storm, he discovered the Cape Verde Isles, the only group of West 
African islands which had never been discovered before the Portuguese voy- 
ages of the 15th century. Though Cadamosto made an important discovery, 
his real achievements are his writings. Being a foreigner, he was able, by 
returning to Venice, to leave his journals for publication, and not have them 
suppressed by the Portuguese Government. Accordingly they are to be found 
at the beginning of the celebrated collection of travels published at Venice 
in 1507, which was translated into several languages. He is one of the old- 
est travellers whose journal is preserved, and as he was a keen and accurate 
observer his writings are of the greatest value. They abound in careful 
accounts of the habits and industries of the negroes, and descriptions of the 
animals in the countries he visited. Mr. Oldham then pointed out how the 
accuracy of Cadamosto had been impugned by the late Mr. Major, who was 
misled by the writings of Lopes de Lima, and showed that Cadamosto’s 
statements were of remarkable clearness and trustworthiness, and that he 
must be accepted as the first discoverer, in 1456, of the Cape Verde Isles. 


Lieutenant H. Crichton-Browne described a journey in Matabeleland :— 
Having obtained 21 days’ leave, I left Macloutsie camp at 6:30 A.M. on the 
31st of December last, ostensibly on a hunting expedition, but with the in- 
tention of attempting to reach Buluwayo by a direct route across the veldt, 
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and so obtaining information which, in certain eventualities, might prove 
extremely useful. My party consisted of six in all—myself, Sergeant Seal, 
who had been to Buluwayo by the White Man’s Road, and was an excellent 
veldt man, my servant Anderson, and a native driver, forelooper, and 
boy. Following the Tuli road we crossed the Macloutsie drift, breakfasted 
on the bank of the Sepokwe river, and after a long ride, through an undu- 
lating country covered with mopani bush and varied by stony patches here 
and there, made our mid-day halt at the cross-roads on the Metzemashokami 
river, where stands telegraph post No. 316, marking about 16 miles from 
camp. On starting again, we quitted the Tuli road and line of telegraph 
posts on its way to Fort Salisbury, and, turning to the left, followed up an 
old hunting track which runs close to the Metzemashokami river This 
river, which we crossed and recrossed many times, contained plenty of water 
at the Tuli road, but as we ascended its course it soon became a mere chain 
of shallow pools. The track along its banks, which are covered with thick 
bush, was faint and difficult to trace, so that we advanced slowly and had 
made only another 14 miles, or 30 miles in all, when we halted at 8:30 P.M. 
between two kopjies at the eastern end of the Lipokoli hills. We passed at 
5:30 a large, square-topped kopji on our right, and a little later we noticed a 
peculiar conical mound to our left. Near the latter we came on a party of 
Bushmen (not of the dwarfish sort) who, having failed to secure any game, 
were regaling themselves.on a tortoise. These bushmen are nomads of the 
veldt, and spend their whole time in hunting. I was up at 4:30 the next 
morning, and, climbing the kopji to the right of our position, which was 
very steep, densely wooded, and adorned near its summit with three large 
baobab trees, watched the first sunrise of 1892. The scene was magnificent, 
and impressive to a degree too deep for words. Leaving Metzemashokami 
Port, as I have called our camping-ground, at 5:40, we followed the course 
of the stream, through thick bush and between two ranges of granite kop- 
jies, and emerged from the defile, through which our course had been west- 
ward, at 7:15, and then turned to the north. Although the bush was less 
dense, we had great difficulty in following the track, which consisted of a 
single cart-rut, but we pushed along. After passing through a cloud of 
locusts, we reached the ridge, and by a gradual descent of about three miles 
came at 11:30 to the Shashi river, or rather its bed, for we found little or no 
water in it. After some inevitable delay, on Sunday, January 3, we started 
at 6:30 A.M., and, following the track of a single cart, slowly and with diffi- 
culty, through thick bush with stony interspaces, and round the end ofa 
range of kopjies, at 10:30 sighted the Semokwi river, which has rocky banks 
and a stony bed at this point. On January 5 the first notable incident was 
that Sergeant Seal and I shot a fine cow koodoo, which furnished us with 
fresh meat, and an abundance of biltong. On January 6 we continued to 
travel through a picturesque and magnificent country, luxuriant in vegeta- 
tion, and teeming with game, koodoo, steinbok, and dyker, and after spend- 
ing the night in a lovely grass-plot, sheltered by trees, like an opening in 
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the New Forest, we started on the 7th by crossing the river, from its left to 
its right bank, and endeavoring to find a way through a beetling range of 
kopjies. But we were baffled in the attempt, and so had to retrace our steps 
and again cross the Semokwi ata point about five miles higher up its course. 
Friday, the 8th of January, began badly, for two of our horses had strayed, 
and it took some time to find them; but the weather was brilliant, and we 
started at last in good spirits, skirted a large kopji, and entered the range 
of which it is the leader, through very thick bush at the port discovered by 
the boy. During our mid-day halt a cloud of locusts passed over us on its 
destructive mission, and it took exactly two hours to pass. At 3:30 we went 
on up the gorge, crossing to the left bank of the river which watered it, and 
after about an hour came out on a long reach of open country very fertile 
and fair to look upon. At this point loud yells and shouts sounded from 
the opposite side of the gorge, and on turning round I saw fully a hundred 
natives rushing down the bank and making straight for me. In a moment 
I was on my horse, and then stood still asa rock. On they came, witha 
free, swinging movement, and it was a fine sight, even with all its peril. 
They were stalwart fellows, tall ebony savages—the finest specimens of 
African natives I had yet seen, and they displayed a sort of fiendish energy 
as they ran along, hullabalooing at the top of their voices, and rattling their 
assegais against their shields. I confess to a feeling of inward sinking for 
a moment, but I knew that my safety depended upon my maintaining ex- 
ternal coolness, and so I remained imperturbable, until I distinguished im- 
mediately in front of me, to the right, an Induna or Ring-kop (leaders 
amongst the Matabele wear a black ring on the head), who was particularly 
violent in his objurgations ; and on him I fixed myeye,and smiled. When 
I first smiled on this Ring-kop Matabele he was the picture of savage rage ; 
as I went on smiling he mollified, and as I smiled again and again he broke 
into a hoarse laugh. It was a hoarse laugh, but I think I never hearda 
jollier one, and immediately I followed up my advantage. Still smiling and 
nodding at him, I said, in loud but conciliatory tones, ‘‘ The compliments 
of the season to you, Mr. Ring-kop; I hope I see you very well.” My Eng- 
lishtickled them. Their curiosity was getting the better of their anger, and 
so I at once directed their attention to my companions, who were behind 
with the cart, and to Seal, who had been down at the river geting a drink 
when I was surrounded, and who must have taken a very long drink, for he 
was still apparently engaged in it when sent for. The whole of my party 
was soon brought up to where I| was standing, and the work of interpreta- 
tion, through the cart-driver, then commenced :—‘‘ Where were we going ?”’ 
‘*To Buluwayo.” ‘‘ What to dothere?” To see Lobengula.” Why had 
we left the White Man’s Road?” ‘* Because we had lost our way.” ‘‘ Were 
we not afraid to travel on the veldt?” ‘*‘No, why should we be afraid?” 
‘“Because there are but three white men, and we are in hundreds;” 
and so on, the result of the conclave being that our captors became 
quite friendly. The sudden alternations of feeling in the natives of Africa 
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are very remarkable. A lot of men who had been threatening and black- 
guarding us were pacified in a few minutes, and agreed to take us to their 
kraal, not as prisoners, but as guests. Whether, as regards its scenery, its 
vegetation, its game or its men. Matabeleland is by far the finest and most 
attractive country that I have seen in all my South African wanderings, and 
I am inclined to think that its mineral wealth may yet be found as superior 
as its organic products. I was anxious to start early on the gth, but 
thought it prudent not to be in too greata hurry. At 7:30 we were away 
with an escort of 30 men, with the Ring-kop or Induna of the kraal in com- 
mand and in company of another Induna, who had been sent there to collect 
taxes for the King. At 10 o'clock we reached the road to Buluwayo, and 
I then cantered ahead, but soon saw a dozen or 15 men seated on some 
rocks in front of me. I pulled up and waited for the others, when I learned 
that it was necessary for us to have an Indaba, or conference, with the Chief 
Induna of the district, he of Manyami. Weallsat down beside this Induna 
and his head men, amongst whom were five ring-kops, and had a palaver. 
The Indunas looked very serious and sapient, and interrogated us on va- 
rious points, especially as to our business with Lobengula. When told that 
we sought permission to attend the great dance, and were not concession 
hunting, they seemed satisfied, and said, ‘‘All right.” On the 11th we 
started at 6 o’clock, and wound up the Nek leading to the elevated plateau 
on which Buluwayo stands. Our mid-day halt was at Mabokotwani, 20 
miles from the lower entrance to the Nek, situated near the point where two 
streams converge to form the Guai river. which flows into the Zambezi. So 
we knew now that we were on the watershed whence streams flow south- 
ward to the Limpopo and northward to the Zambezi. In the afternoon, at 
6:45 P.M., we crossed the Khami, and noticed that the country was be- 
coming much more thickly populated, as we passed numerous kraals of larger 
size than we had before seen. It was about 2 o'clock on January 1: that 
we came in sight of Buluwayo, the capital of Matabeleland, a city set ona 
hill, but of no very imposing appearance. In order for me to obtain an in- 
terview with the King, the far-famed and much-feared Lobengula Mr. 
Tainton, who acts as Government interpreter, rode out on the afternoon of 
my arrival to Umvoochwa, a kraal at the distance of six miles from Bulu- 
wayo, where the King then was on one of his customary rounds. For Lo- 
bengula rarely occupies the mud-house in his capital, but moves about from 
kraal to kraal in the surrounding country, his 79 wives being distributed 
amongst these kraals. Happily Mr. Tainton brought back a favorable re- 
ply, and on the following morning, rigged out in the best that my slender 
wardrobe afforded, and accompanied by Mr. Acutt and Sergeant Seal, I rode 
over to Umvoochwa, meeting on the way two of the King’s wives, witha 
small train—one, the head wife, of a yellow complexion and very ugly; the 
other, one of the Gaza Queens, named Intele, black, but with regular, well- 
cut features, and, I should think, of Arab blood. As for Lobengula him- 
self, all I can say is that he is avery jolly old colored gentleman, with a 
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broad, good-natured countenance, capable of unpleasant contortions, no 
doubt, but still good-natured on the whole, and with a huge and unwieldy 
body. He has comparatively small hands and feet and an air of dignity 
that distinguishes him from even his highest Indunas, and marks him out 
as being every pound a King. Lobengula is a gentleman, and not, as has 
been affirmed, repulsive in appearance; and I would now add, as the result 
of allI heard and saw in Matabeleland and all I have gathered from other 
travellers there, that he is friendly to the English, and has repressed the hostile 
feelings of many of his subjects toward us, sometimes in a rather summary 
way. As long ashe lives and reigns we shall not, I believe, have war with 
Matabele, for he has steadily resisted all appeals for permission to fight the 
white men; but when he passes away or loses the reins of government, 
trouble is not unlikely to arise. Lobengula has had a difficult position to 
hold, and could his biography be truly written it would contain incidents 
not less thrilling than those described in Mr. Rider Haggard’s novels. I 
started on my return journey at 7:300n the morning of January 14. After 
three days of 40 miles on each day, we reached Tati at 9:30 P.M. As we 
arrived so late I did not care to disturb the residents at Tati that night, so 
we went down by the river, knee-haltered our horses, rolled ourselves in our 
blankets, and went to sleep. Next morning we were hospitably received by 
Mr. Farley, manager of the Tati Concession, and by Messrs. Burn and Mur- 
phy and Major Maxwell. Here we rested for a day, feeding on the fat of the 
land and finding the means of esthetic enjoyment as well as of bodily re- 
freshment, for even in this inaccessible spot we encountered an enterprising 
American organ. Recruited by a day’s rest, but delayed in the morning by 
heavy rain, we got away from Tati at 9:55 A.M. on January 18, crossed the 
Tati and Shashi rivers, and the Macloutsie river at a point where there is 
a police station, occupied by four men whose duty it is to take note of all 
wagons that pass, and to prevent the unauthorized importation of guns and 
ammunition into Matabeleland; and, after 6 o’clock, struck the Selebi, 
which we crossed at the drift and followed along its south bank until tor- 
rents of rain compelled us to pause for the night in the middle of the veldt. 
And a soft night it was, as they say in Scotland. The rain came down in 
sheets, and streamed over us as we sat on our packs. On January Ig our 
course lay along the Macloutsie river,.on which there are many cattle posts, 
and took us across the Gokwi, a sand river, and still a sand river, notwith- 
standing all the rain of the previous night. That night we slept at the half-way 
station, as it is called, where we found some policemen on duty, and next day, 
January 20, still following the Macloutsie, we rode on to the camp, which 
we reached at 8:30 P.M., having travelled the distance from Tati, 120 miles, 
in three days, and the whole distance from Buluwayo, 240 miles, in six 
days’ riding. I got into camp 12 hours short of the expiration of my 
leave, and on arriving there found that Captain Sitwell, of the Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, with a small party had started four days previously on 
exactly the same expedition which I had just completed, an expedition 
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which he also successfully accomplished. It would be rash to predict the 
future of Matabeleland, but what I have said of its beauty, fertility and re- 
sources—and every traveller who has visited it has testified to the same 
effect—creates the hope that when, in the inevitable march of events, the 
sceptre slips from the black hand it will be grasped by the white hand of 
Great Britain. The climate of Matabeleland is pleasant andsalubrious. Its 
soil is deep and rich, capable not merely of feeding a teeming resident 
population, but of supplying to other countries many much-desired pro- 
ducts of vegetation. And that soil is threaded with reefs probably as fully 
charged with gold as any others in South Africa. Matabeleland has a great 
future before it, a future which will begin whenever easy pathways of com- 
munication with it are opened up. When occupied by European settlers it 
will yet play an important part in the world’s history. 


Mr. Theodore Bent’s paper on Mashonaland, though 
assigned for cause to the Section of Anthropology, 
belongs quite as much to thatof Geography. He said: 


The inhabitants of the newly-opened-out country in South Africa, which has, 
some how or another, got the name of Mashonaland, are an oppressed and 
impoverished race of Kaffirs, raided upon by Zulus on the one hand under 
Lobengula, and on the other hand under Gungunhama. They now dwell 
amongst the rocks and crannies of the mountains, whither they flee at the 
approach of the enemy, and look down upon the destruction of their home- 
steads and the robbery of their cattle. ‘They are obviously a race which 
has seen better days, retaining amongst them traces of a higher civilization in 
their skill in smelting iron, their ornaments, their musical instruments, and 
many other kindred points. During our stay amongst them last year for a 
period of seven months we had an opportunity of closely studying their 
characteristics. From the Lundy River on the south, and northwards to- 
wards the Zambezi, the inhabitants, though of different tribes, all call 
themselves by one race name, and this name is ‘‘ Makalanga.” ‘‘You will 
find many Makalanga there,” was the encouraging reply to inquiries, when 
we started off on our trip to the Sali River, an unexplored region. The 
probable derivation of the name is Ma-Ka-Langa, an Abantu word, signify- 
ing ‘‘children of the sun.”” This name did not convey much to me until, 
on my return to civilization, I read the works of early Portuguese travellers, 
and in the account of Dos Santos, written 300 years ago, who, by the way, 
is almost the only Portuguese writer on the subject of this country who 
does not indulge in extravagant exaggerations, I found tomy astonishment 
the following statement: ‘‘All these Kaffirs they call Mocarangas because 
all talk the Mocaranga language,” and again: ‘‘Monomatapa and all his 
vassals are Mocarangas, a name which they had because they live in the 
land of Mocaranga, and talk the language called Mocaranga, which is the 
best and most polished of all Kaffir languages which I have seen in this 
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Ethiopia.” Here we have the same name as Makalanga. We can fairly 
assume that the Makalangas are the descendants of the once powerful or- 
ganization known in the 16th century as the empire of Monomatapa, a 
powerful Kaffir organization like the Zulus of to-day, which fell to pieces 
first of all by internal dissensions, and finally became a prey to the Zulu 
hordes who fell upon them. In 1720 a tribe of Makalangas entered Natal 
with traditions of having once belonged to a powerful tribe further north. 
Hence the country should be called Makalangaland. For the origin of this 
race of Makalangas and the growth of the Monomatapa power we are 
naturally much more in the dark, yet certain Arabian authorities are fairly 
explicit on the subject, and prove to us that barbarous tribes similar in 
habits and customs inhabit-d this gold-bearing region as far back as the 
ninth century A.D. In the descriptions given by the above-mentioned 
authorities of the manners and customs of these tribes we recognize certain 
salient features which connect them with the present race. They describe to 
us the tribal witch-doctor, the ancestor-worship which is still carried on, 
their methods of catching game, the filing of their teeth, and numerous 
other customs indubitably connecting them with the present race. Hence it 
is very clear to us that the country now called Mashonaland has been 
inhabited for at least a thousand years by the ancestors of the present bar- 
barous race, a race of men who at one time became powerlul and almost 
civilized, owing to their intercourse doubtless with foreign traders, but who, 
during the later centuries have fallen away into their natural state of bar- 
barism. It is impossible in the limits of this paper to go into anything like 
detail concerning the anthropology of this race, their customs and habits as 
we saw them during our stay in their country. I will confine myself, there- 
fore, to one point—namely, the various customs amongst them which 
connect this people with external races, and point forcibly to a Semitic 
influence having been‘exercised upon them. First, in connexion with their 
chiefs and their succession. Each chief in Mashonaland, whether great or 
small, paramount or vassal, has a dynastic name or tribal appellative which 
he assumes on inheriting the chiefdom, dropping the name by which he was 
previously known, Such names are used just as the name Pharaoh was 
used in ancient Egypt and continue for centuries. Each of the Makalanga 
tribes has its totem. In M’Topo's country it is the lion into which the spirits 
of their ancestors are supposed to go, and this animal is believed to fight for 
them in battle. To the lion they sacrifice annually, and the chief priest of 
the tribe is called the Lion priest, the Mondoro. Other tribes have the 
crocodile, the leopard, and so forth. Totems of similar nature are found, as 
Professor Glover demonstrates, amongst the tribes of Southern Arabia in 
remote antiquity. In religion the present inhabitants of Mashonaland are 
distinctly Monotheists. They believe in one god whom they term A/uali, a 
great and mysterious personage unapproachable by mortals; so they have 
elected as their intercessors Mozimos, or spirits of their ancestors, to whom 
they sacrifice annually and offer prayers for their well-being. The existence 
among the Makalangas of a day of rest during the ploughing season is very 
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curious. They call it ‘‘ Muali’s” or ‘‘ God’s day.” In Mangwendi’s country 
the chief ordains it and orders that his tribe abstain from work on every 
sixth day during the periods of industry. This day is invariably employed 
by the men in drinking beer and lying about idle on the rocks. When an 
individual wants any work done he makes an unusually good brew of 
beer and summons his neighbors to help him. Hired labor is unknown 
amongst them. In a similar co-operative fashion work is done still in many 
of the remoter parts of the Turkish Empire. The wooden pillows of which 
every Makalanga has one on which to rest his decorated head at night, are 
exactly the same in shape and execution as the wooden pillows found in 
ancient Egyptian chambers, specimens of which are to be seen in the British 
Museum. These pillows are found also amongst other tribes in South Africa, 
and point to a northern influence. The universal game amongst the Maka- 
langas is one called by them Tsufuba. It is an exceedingly perplexing one. 
Outside the village, on a level space, 32 holes in rows of four are made in 
the ground. Around these sometimes as many as ten men group them- 
selves, moving from hole to hole small stones or bits of potsherd in what to 
us was an unaccountable manner. The game is evidently closely akin toa 
game played in India with beans and holes in a wooden platter. The com- 
mon drink of the country is the Kaffir beer, made of milletmeal. It is called 
in some parts of the country Doora, which is also the name given to the same 
material in Abyssinia. This drink was in common use in Egypt and Asia 
Minor in classical times, and Xenophon mentions how he and the ten thou- 
sand drank of it in villages in the mountains of Armenia. The so-called 
Mashona piano, consisting of over 20 iron notes fixed to a scale on a square 
piece of wood and played on a calabash to bring out the sound, has its par- 
allel to-day in Nubia and Lower Egypt. The Makalangas are decidedly a 
musical race, and easily pick up tunes to play on this instrument. Every 
chief has his private musician, who plays at all the public entertainments 
and dances. As to type of countenance, the Makalanga is far the most re- 
fined of any of the Kaffir races I have seen. The thick lips, snub nose, and 
large nostrils so characteristic of the Bechuana, the Zulu, and other South 
African races are the exception and not the rule amongst the Makalangas. 
Many of them have thin lips, aquiline noses, and delicate features. Their 
manners are courteous in the extreme. Some of the chiefs whom we visited 
received us with the grace and dignity of an Arab sheikh. When we gave 
a present, however small, the recipient would touch the chest before taking 
it into his hands. If he is a cowed and cowardly man the Makalanga is 
refined and bears ample evidence to his once having been in a superior state 
of civilization and having had intercourse with more civilized races. There 
is gold in the country which may be worked if plant, prospecting, and com- 
munication be proceeded with. The point is, Will all this be done in time 
to compete with other gold-fields of the world? In agriculture there are 
good prospects ; the natives grow everything by merely scratching the soil. 
The climate will be good, but it will be long before the country will be fit 
for cattle. 
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YemEeN.—Mr. Walter B. Harris, in a paper read be- 
fore the British Association in August, gave an account 
of a journey made by him in Yemen in the beginning 
of this year, during the Arab rebellion against the 
Turkish Government. He left Aden in January with 
one servant and a guide, and after crossing the desert, 
reached Kateba, the Turkish frontier town. He was 
in disguise and obtained a permit to pass on, but was 
in such danger that he travelled only by night and lay 
hidden during the day. 

The whole distance to Sana, the capital, 300 miles, 
was accomplished in 19 days. At Sana he was arrested 
and imprisoned, and after five days was sent under guard 
to Hodeida, on the Red Sea. This journey of nearly 
200 miles took five days. 

Mr. Harris found Yemen to be a wonderfully fertile 
country, well supplied with water, and the great plateau, 
which is from 7000 to gooo feet above the sea, very 
well cultivated. 

He has reason to congratulate himself on his return 
from such an expedition. 


ARTHUR CONOLLY’s JoURNAL.—-In the autumn of 1840 
Capt. Arthur Conolly started on a mission from Kabul 
to Khiva and Khokand, and visited Bokhara, where Col. 
Stoddart was detained by the Amir. 

In December the two Englishmen were confined in a 
noisome prison, where they remained for six months, 
when they were taken out and publicly put to death. 
The story is told in Kaye’s History of the War in 
Afghanistan, Vol. I11., pp. 235-263. 

It is announced, in the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for September, that part of Capt. 
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Conolly’s Journal on the occasion of his expedition has 


just been printed at Simla. 

‘*The journal, which is in the form of two letters, addressed to Sir William 
Macnaghten at Cabul, deals, first, with the journey across the mountainous 
and little-known Hazara country (the scene of the present rebellion against 
the Amir), as far as Merv, and, next, with the transit across the desert and 
the negotiations with the Khan at Khiva. The former has considerable geo- 
graphical interest, the region of the Upper Murghab and Hari Rud Valleys 
having been almost unknown till re-explored by Captain the Hon. M. G. 
Talbot in 1885-86, while the latter, which is principally in the form of dia- 
logue between the Khivan Khan and Conolly, sheds a very clear light on 
the Central Asian politics of those days. It will be remembered that Conolly, 
after visiting Khiva, repaired to Bokhara, where Stoddart was in durance, 
but was unable to rescue his friend or even to save himself, both officers 
being put to death by the Amir after months of imprisonment and suffering. 
Captain Grover and Sir John Kaye succeeded, in their respective works, in 
throwing much light on the Bokhara tragedy, the chapter in the ‘Afghan 
War’ of the latter author in particular being one of the most thrilling in the 
book. There is one episode, or rather sequel, to the story which remains to 
be cleared up, and that is the fate of Lieutenant Wyburd, of the Indian 
Navy, who was despatched from Persia to discover the fate of Stoddart and 
Conolly, and who was reported to have been seized himself and sold into 
slavery. Wyburd is believed to have escaped from slavery and reached 
Khokand, where, however, he was again seized under suspicion of being a 
Russian spy. The Khan of Khokand sent a native agent to Peshawar, 
stating that an Englishman, calling himself ‘ Wypart,’ had reached that 
State, and that he would be released if any officer were sent to identify him 
as a British subject. Volunteers were not wanting for the task, but the Gov- 
ernment of India preferred, from motives of caution, to send a native agent, 
whose mission, however, ended fruitlessly, for nothing is believed to have 
ever transpired regarding Wyburd’s fate.” 


DavuverGne’s CENTRAL Asiatic 
Henri Dauvergne contributes to the Bulletin of the 
Paris Geographical Society (1er Trimestre, 1892) an 
account of his journey to the Pamir in 1889 by way of 
Ladakh and Yarkand, and back to Kashmir by a adétour 
to the west and south. 

The march from Srinagar to Ladakh occupied 15 days, 
and 21 more were spent at the latter place in the prep- 
arations necessary for crossing the mountains, which 
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did not even furnish grass for the horses. The party 
of five left Ladakh, July 13, and the next day reached 
the Kardong Pass, at a height of 17,400 feet. A diff- 
cult descent led to the Shyok river, which was crossed 
by swimming the horses, and 40 miles beyond was the 
Pass of Karawal-Dawan, 14,633 feet in elevation.* Be- 
yond this pass was the Sasar-la chain of mountains with 
peaks from 20,000 to 22,000 feet high, and vast glaciers. 
The approach to the Sasar Pass was lined with the 
bones of horses that had fallen by the way. The pass, 
which is at an altitude of 17,815 feet, is long and diffh- 
cult, and is much dreaded by the caravans going from 
Yarkand to Ladakh. Below the pass the Shyok river 
was crossed again and three days’ journey brought the 
party to the Depsang desert, where the line of the road 
is indicated by the bones of horses. At the Karakoram 
Pass, 18,317 feet above the sea, M. Dauvergne paused 
to fulfil a pious duty. 

At a spot about 300 feet above the pass his friend 
Dalgleish had been murdered in March, 1888, and there 
M. Dauvergne set up a truncated pyramid, supporting 
a white marble pillar with this inscription in Arabic and 
English: “ Here fell Andrew Dalgleish, assassinated 
by an Afghan.” 

On the slope of the Karakoram the travellers killed 
several snow antelopes (Kemas Hodgsonzz), an animal 
which is not found at a lower elevation than 16,000 feet. 
The next pass was the Suket, 18,137 feet in height, and 
after crossing this M. Dauvergne halted for some days 
on the banks of the Karakashriver. At Sanju-Kurgan 


* The text reads: 1460 pieds d’ altitude ; but the list of passes and the map 
agree in assigning to the Karawal-Dawan a height of 4460 métres. 
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the road forked to the north-west and led up the course 
of a torrent which descended from the Kuen-lun chain 
till the Kilian Pass, 17,340 feet high, was reached. 

This is on the frontier of Chinese Turkistan, but 
there is no post, and M. Dauvergne pushed on to 
Namlung, at the entrance of the valley of the same 
name. 

In order to avoid possible difficulties with the Chinese 
officials, the direction of the route was changed to the 
west, and the first halt was made at an encampment of 
Wakan Kirghiz, people of Aryan race, with regular 
features, and very hospitable, notwithstanding their 
poverty. Asecond encampment of this tribe was found 
beyond the Namlung Pass (12,100 feet high), and here 
M. Dauvergne learned that he had yet five passes to 
cross before reaching the Koghiar valley. 

These passes were the Saraghat. 13,200 feet, covered 
with the Jvess from the Desert of Gobi; the Tuslar 
Dawan, 14,600 feet ; the Tupa Dawan, 15,400 feet ; the 
Sanitch Dawan, 16,000 feet; and the Kitchikim Dawan, 
15,800 feet. Below the Tupa Pass a little river flows 
to the north through a great cleft in the second parallel 
chain of the Kuen-lun. This chain, though its peaks 
are from 16,000 to 19,000 feet high, is not indicated on 
any map; it is traversed by streams which flow into 
Lob Nor. After crossing the Kitchikim Dawan, which 
has two ridges, the party met two Russian soldiers, 
mounted on camels, and learned that Colonel Pievtsof 
was not far off. M. Dauvergne visited the Russian camp 
and found that Pievtsof had come from Kashgaria and 
was on his way to the tableland of Chang-Thang from 
which he meant to push as far as possible towards Lhasa. 
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A day’s march from the Russian camp M. Dauvergne 
met Maj. Cumberland and Lieut. Bower, who had started 
with him from Ladakh. They were bound for the Tag- 
dumbash Pamir, and turned to the north-west. M. 
Dauvergne continued his march to the west-south-west, 
over the Takta Dawan Pass, among the outliers of the 
Kuen-lun chain, to Egizarak Kurgan, a little fort occu- 
pied by Turkis, in the Chinese service. These men 
were smelting copper by a primitive process. The ore 
was mingled in the furnace with pounded coal, on which 
charcoal was laid; a man then plied a pair of goatskin 
bellows till the coal was consumed, and the metal was 
found in a crucible at the bottom of the furnace. This 
copper is sent to Yarkand, where the Chinese coin it 
into cash, each with a square hole in the middle. 

At Langar (the word means confluence or junction) it 
became necessary to cross the Zerafshan river on a raft 
made of skins and towed bya horse. The raft was tied 
to the horse’s tail and one of the guides held the head 
of the animal and directed him. The operation was re- 
peated several times without accident. 

On the left bank of the Zerafshan the party came to 
the Tung valley, a warm and fertile district inhabited 
by a vigorous, handsome race, very hospitable and 
friendly. 

From this valley the route led over the Kotli-Kan- 
dar Pass (16,350 feet) into the Mariom Pamir and the 
Sarikol valley. After passing the Ogriart Dawan 
(13,050 feet) the Tagdumbash Pamir was reached. 
Here M. Dauvergne expected to secure some specimens 
of the oves Polzz. An Aksakal Kirghiz chief informed 
him that an Englishman, Capt. Durand, with a force of 
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50 sepoys, was among the Kunjuts and that these moun- 
taineers were paid to close their passes against Russian 
explorers coming from the north. The Kunjuts, seeing 
their opportunity, reported at Yarkand that they had 
beaten the English, and asked for help in arms and 
money in order to repel a more serious attack ; and the 
story ran that the Chinese had sent eight horses, laden 
with muskets, powder and money. It was said also that 
Capt. Grombchevsky had reached Aktash from the west. 
It is quite as perilous to hunt the ovcs Poliz as the 
chamois, and M. Dauvergne was several times in danger 
of losing his life. The snow began to fall in abundance 
(it was the end of September) and he decided to turn 
towards the little Pamir, so as to reach Gilghit. At the 
Wakiji-Kul Pass (15,600 feet) a heavy snow-storm 
threatened, and the party descended in all haste to the 
wide bed of a river which issued from three enormous 
glaciers and flowed towards the west. M. Dauvergne 
was Satisfied that this river was the Oxus (Amu-Daria). 
The water was very low in the broad bed, which was 
followed for 21 miles to Gombaz, where the river took 
a sudden turn to the west-south-west. Beyond this 
point was a pass that led into the Great Pamir, and 
farther along the plain disappeared and the stream found 
its way among rugged mountains. The first village 
was Serhad, with many of its housesin ruins. Towards 
the south appeared the snowy peaks of the Hindu Kush. 
A square turreted fort, built on a rounded hill, com- 
manded the right bank of the river, and here, also 


The shorn and parcelled Oxus strained along 


through the pebbles and the sand that filled its bed. 
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M. Dauvergne argues that he has settled a doubtful 
question. It is a mistake to suppose that the Oxus 
rises in the Gaz-Kul and curves around Aktash, to be- 
come an important stream after receiving the Murghab, 
which flows from the Kara-Kul. The Kara-Kul gives 
rise to noriver. A little stream, the Ak-Baital, aug- 
mented by another from the Usbel and the Rang-Kul, 
joins the Ak-su and then, under the name of the Murg- 
hab, flows toward the west and unites with the Oxus 
at Kila-Wamar in Shignan. 

The first week in October M. Dauvergne was de- 
tained for several days, waiting for the permission of 
the Afghan authorities to proceed by way of the Bar- 
oghil Pass, the second gateway to India, after Herat, 
and practicable for mountain artillery. Impatient of 
the delay, at last, the party pushed on to the Ishky-Kul 
lake, 14,030 feet above the sea; its outlet flowed 'to the 
south, where a valley opened, and in that direction lay 
Gilghit. A heavy snow fall had blotted out the paths, 
and after two hours’ search for the way M. Dauvergne 
found himself at the foot of a glacier 160 feet high, 
which blocked the river. After three hours’ hard work 
this glacier, estimated at three miles in length, was 
turned, and the party encamped on the mountain side. 
M. Dauvergne had forgotten to protect his eyes with 
blue glasses, and a painful attack of snow-blindness de- 
tained him for three days. 

He describes the passage of the Karumber valley as 
the hardest journey he ever made; but the route be- 
yond was comparatively easy, and he reached Gilghit 
about the middle of October and Srinagar on the 8th 
of November. 
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The whole distance travelled in six months was about 
1600 miles; 27 passes were crossed and 12 rivers. 

M. Dauvergne has established, he thinks, several 
geographical points : 

1. That there is a second chain, parallel to the great 
chain of the Kuen-lun on the north, facing Kashgaria ; 

2. That the river in the Tung valley is an affluent of 
the Zarafshan and not, as the Russian maps indicate, a 
tributary of the Taghdumbash river ; 

3. That the sources of the Oxus are in E. Long. 75° 
(Greenwich) and N. Lat. 37° 10’, and not in the Gaz- 
Kul, and that the river flows from the great glaciers of 
the Hindu Kush, to the north-west of the Kilik Pass ; 

4. That the Karumbar valley, though difficult, is 
accessible, M. Dauvergne having crossed it, coming 
from Wakan with a caravan of ten horses. He insists 
on this point. 

A native “Surveyor,” in the English service, repre- 
sents that the waters of the lake Ishly-Kul flow towards 
Mastij in the Chittral country. M. Dauvergne found 
that the outlet of the lake was the Karumbar river, an 
affluent of the Yasin. 


Russian Exporers Asia.—M. Venukoff has laid 
before the Paris Soczété de Géographze the following 
notes on the Russian geographical work in Asia: 

Explorations are being made in the northern part of 
the Ural Mountains. 

Mr. Bogdanowitch is making a geological examina- 
tion of the Altai Mountains, to find the best beds of 
coal to supply the Trans-Siberian railway, now under 
construction. 
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Some reports have been received from Mr. Tchersky, 
who was sent by the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, in 1891, to make a scientific exploration of 
the country watered by the upper course of the Yana, 
the Indigirka and the Kolima. 

An expedition under the well-known traveller Grum- 
Grijmailo will be sent, under the auspices of the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society, into northeastern Mongolia. 

Another expedition has been organized by the same 
Society for the exploration of two provinces of western 
China, Kan-Su and Sze-Chuen, and eastern Tibet. 
Messrs. Potanin and Berezovsky are in charge of this 
exploration; and two former companions of Prejevalsky, 


Messrs. Roborovsky and Kozlof, are engaged in central 
Tibet. 


The researches into the ethnography and topography 
of the Pamir are directed by Mr. Yonof. 

The naphtha springs and sulphur deposits of Turkis- 
tan are under examination. 

A small island, or rather a rock, which has recently 
made its appearance in the Caspian Sea, not far from 
Baku, was at first reported to be an enormous aerolite. 


Tue Sancir Eruption.—Mr. Sydney J. Hickson, in 
the following letter to the London Zzmes, gives an 
account of the island of Great Sangir, said to have been 
destroyed by the eruption of the Awu volcano on the 
7th of June last : 

Sangir, or ‘‘Great Sangir,” as it is more frequently called by the natives 
of the Archipelago, is the largest of a chain of volcanic islands that connects 
the northern peninsula of Celebes with the southern point of the island of 
Mindanao. The islands, rising abruptly from the floor of the very deep 
Celebes sea—a depth of over 2,000 fathoms was found by her Majesty’s ship 


Challenger quite close to Great Sangir—are very mountainous and covered by 
dense tropical forests. 
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The islands Ruang and Siauw are both little more than volcanoes stand- 
ing in the sea, but Sangir is a large island 25 miles long by about 15 miles 
broad, with undulating hills and valleys occupying its southern half and the 
great Awu volcano and its slopes the greater part of its northern half. 

When I visited the islands in November, 1885, the Ruang and the Awu 
were quiet, but the Siauw was sending out dense volumes of smoke that 
varied little in density from day to day. 

From the accounts I received from the natives and from the records of the 
islands in the Dutch books of travel, it seems that the Siauw volcano has 
never been very violently active, but both the Ruang and the Awu havea 
history full of most terrible and heartrending episodes. Of the Ruang I 
need not say much. The last serious eruption occurred in 1871, when at 
least 4oo persons lost their lives either by the sudden rise of the sea water 
that accompanied the eruption or by the showers of stones and ash. Of the 
Awu volcano we find recorded in Valentijn’s ‘‘ Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien ” 
that a most terrible eruption occurred which lasted from the toth to the 16th 
of December, 1711. Sjamsialam and his son, the Princess Lorolabo and her 
daughter Sarabanong, and over 2,000 people of the kingdom of Kandahar 
were killed. On March 2, 1856, there was another fearful eruption, which 
lasted until March 17 and destroyed nearly 3,000 human lives. The streams 
of boiling water and of steam which poured down the mountain slopes rather 
than the flow of lava caused the enormous mortality of this second eruption. 
After the eruption of 1711 it seems that a large lake of water was formed in 
the crater, and a certain privileged class of Sangirese were allowed by the 
gods to visit this lake every three or four months to test the water with their 
rice. If the water was hot enough to cook their rice they took it for a sign 
that an.eruption would shortly follow. The great eruption came in 1856. 
The waters of the lake began to boil, burst their banks, and flowed down 
the sides of the mountain towards Tabukan and Taruna, causing immense 
destruction of human lives and property. 

Concerning the present eruption we learn very little at present, but it 
seems to me very improbable that the whole island has been destroyed, and, 
from the sparseness of the population on the slopes of the Awu, it is also 
very improbable that so many as 12,000 persons have lost their lives. 

The population consists of one Dutch Controlleur, who may possibly be 
married, some three or four German missionaries with their wives and chil- 
dren, one or two European traders, a few Chinamen, and the remainder 
Sangirese Malays. The island is governed by five native Rajahs, who are 
advised by the resident Dutch Controlleur. For many years there has been 
no war or other disturbance, but the island, notwithstanding the richness of 
its soil, is not in a very prosperous condition. The only produce of any im- 
portance is copra, but some good ebony and other timber is found in the 
forests that cover the island. 

SYDNEY J. HICKSON, 
Author of ‘‘ A Naturalist in North Celebes.” 
DowninG COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, July 18. 
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Tue Benp or THE NicEr.—Mr. G. Vasco has a paper, 
in the Revue Frangazse, of July 15, on the population 
and the religions of the Niger country. His principal 
authority is Capt. Binger, whose explorations enabled 
him to make estimates, confessedly imperfect, of the 
comparative density of population in the various native 
States. 

The greatest density, 20 to 25 persons to the square 
kilometre,* is found on the Ivory Coast and in Mossi, 
in Hausa, Yoruba and Dahomey. Along the Senegal 
river, in Futa and Futa Jallon, in French Guinea, in 
Macina, the States of Sultan Tieba, and the Kong 
country, there are 15 to 20 inhabitants to the square 
kilometre. 

On the Comoé river and in Ashanti the number falls 
to 12 or 15; and in Gambia, the Upper Senegal and 
the left bank of the Niger, to ro or 12. In the States 
of Samory, in Bobo Diulasu, Salaga and Gurma, the 
density varies between 6 and 10; and it sinks yet lower 
(1 to 5 per sq. kil.) in central Senegal, which is almost 
a desert, in Segu and in Gurunsi, on the upper waters 
of the three Volta rivers. 

This scanty population, says Mr. Vasco, is the result 
of the bloody wars waged against each other by the 
native rulers. The more peaceable countries, such as 
Futa Jallon and Kong, are among the most populous, 
while Wassulu and Segu, which are constantly at war, 
are nearly depopulated. The remark is sound, but it 
offers no explanation of the fact that Dahomey, surely 
not a peaceable State, is credited with a higher ratio of 
population than Kong. 


*53 to 65 per square mile. 
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To quote Capt. Binger: “ The question is so much 
the more grave that, once the native population is de- 
stroyed, the development of the country will become 
impossible for the white man.” 

History seems to show that much depends upon the 
manner of the killing, and that when this is the skilful 
work of the white man himself the way is made plain 
for a prosperous development. 

Capt. Binger’s map of the religions in the Niger 
country, reproduced by Mr. Vasco, shows that fetishism 
is still absolute along the Gulf of Guinea from Sierra 
Leone on the west to Benin on the east, and from Tim- 
buktu to Mossi. Everywhere else Mohammedanism, 
firmly established at commanding points, has permeated 
and is breaking up the native beliefs. The ultimate 


triumph of Mohammedanism is assured, and this isa 
matter of serious concern to the Europeans, who have 
found their most dangerous enemies in the Mussulman 
rulers,—E] Hadj Omar, who was overthrown by Faid- 
herbe, Ahmadu, Muniru, Samory and Mahmadu-Lamin. 


SomE FrencH ExXPeEpITIONS IN Arrica.—M. Monteil, 
who started, April 15, 1891, for Wagadugu in the bend 
of the Niger, marched without hindrance as far as Ponsa, 
where he found the country suffering froma cattle-plague 
which spared, he says, hardly one beast out of a thou- 
sand. Hewas well received at Dore, the capital of Lip- 
tako, and the centre of the salt trade in this part of the 
Niger country. His next stage was Zebba, where he 
fell sick and remained nearly a month. At the end of 
July he reached Say, on the Niger. From this place 
he took the direct route to Lake Tchad through Gur- 
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ma, Mauri and Kebbi, three districts in which the cara- 
vans were constantly pillaged by the inhabitants. After 
many losses by theft, the expedition arrived successively 
at Dosso, in Gurma, and Ginwae, in Mauri, and reached 
at last Argungu, the capital of Kebbi. Seventy-five 
miles to the east was Sokoto, which was reached about 
the middle of October. This town, which covers a very 
large space, is enclosed by a mud wall, and much the 
larger part of the town is occupied by fields of millet. 
There was no trade, and the inhabitants, ruined by the 
cattle plague, were in great distress. 

Beyond Sokoto, at a distance of 20 days’ march, was 
Kano, and here M. Monteil arrived November 25. 
Kano, defended by an enclosure 26 feet in height, was 
built of large square houses of dried earth. Its streets 
were broad and clean and there was abundance of water. 
The place is an important market and is supplied with 
every sort of European merchandise. There were many 
Arab slave-traders from Constantine and Tunis and still 
more from Tripoli. The caravans from the Mediter- 
ranean make this point their terminus. 

From Kano M. Monteil was to continue his march 
to Kuka, in Bornu. 

Lieut. Mizon, who arrived at Bordeaux in June, makes 
a brief report of his journey from the Benue to the 
upper Sanga. He was well received at Yola by the 
Sultan of Adamawa, and passed on to Ngaundere, where 
he turned to the south-east, across a succession of fertile 
plateaux on which grows excellent grain and where the 
temperature goes down to zero (32° Fahr.). It was 
then January. A number of small streams united in 
this region to form the Kadei, and Lieut. Mizon de- 
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scended this river to Yambala and beyond it to the 
confluence with the Mombere, where he met M. de 
Brazza, and the two explorers remained together three 
days. Lieut. Mizon continued his voyage, down the 
Sanga and the Congo. In the country below Ngaun- 
dere he passed through the territory of Tibati, an im- 
portant chief whom no European had previously visited. 
On the Bumbi, the central branch of the Sanga, he 
fixed the position of Gaza, a great trading place, hitherto 
known only by report. 

The eastern branch of the Sanga is the Mombere, 
the western the Kadei, and Lieut. Mizon places the 
Sanga among the important affluents of the Congo, 
after the Ubangi, the Kasai and the Lomami. The 
Kadei, which he regards as the main stream of the 
upper Sanga, rises in about 6° 30’ N. Lat. 

L Afrique Explorée et Civilisée quotes from the 
Journal Offictel M. de Brazza’s report of his negotiations 
with the Mohammedans north of the Upper Sanga. 
‘One of our Senegalese,” he says, “the marabout Ibra- 
him Nieng, whom I had sent to reside near the chief 
Yambala, has forwarded to me a message from Abu ben 
Aissa, a chief who enjoys a great religious influence and 
exercises a serious political control over a wide region. 
He lives 15 days’ march to the north. His letter is 
countersigned by Sidi ben Mussa and Abdallah ben 
Ibrahim, the one a Hausa, the other of Fulbe race. 
The letter came through an agent of the Fulbe. This 
agent acted with the greatest circumspection. He 
arranged several preliminary interviews with my Sene- 
galese in different villages, and only made himself known 
and delivered the message with which he was charged 
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when he recognized in my marabout Ibrahim, with the 
Koran before him, a lettered Mussulman. 

“The envoy himself was able to read Arabic with 
fluency. The message was to inquire who we were. 
My answer was enclosed in an envelope with the usual 
Arab superscription: ‘ Thou wilt reach, if it please God, 
the hands of Abu ben Aissa.’ I despatch it by our 
Senegalese marabout escorted by four Mussulman 
soldiers. My messengers will be preceded by a letter 
from Ibrahim, who writes as a Mussulman to a Mussul- 
man, to announce his coming with a message which he 
is to deliver into the hands of Abu ben Aissa himself. 
I have chosen this method of proceeding in order to 
give my men a chance to make their comments on my 
letter and so destroy the prejudice of those with whom 
they may come in contact on the way. In indicating 
our nationality, in my reply, I designedly select Algeria, 
so as not to assume a disadvantageous identification 
with other peoples who do not enjoy a reputation that 
predisposes in their favor. The residence of Abu ben 
Aissa seems to be the key of the routes to the north- 
west and the north, towards the Benue and Bornu, and 
eastward, of those which are followed by the pilgrims 
bound for Mecca. The existence of the Mahdi is known 
in the country.” ... 

M. de Brazza was to leave Bania at the end of 
March, to confer, if possible, with the Fulbe chiefs. He 
regards it as a point of great importance to be informed 
of the relations between the Mussulman element in the 
north and the idolaters of the south, and he reiterates 
his opinion, many times expressed, as to the paramount 
duty of avoiding everything that might take on the 
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character of a military expedition. His plan is to send 
out Mussulman emissaries, natives of Senegal or of 
Algeria, from the French outposts into the different 
regions, there to act as an advanced guard of French 
influence and as agents of information and of propa- 
ganda. This is the method which has carried the 
Mohammedan teaching across Africa. 


A New Lake In Arrica.—According to L’Afrigue 
Explorée et Civilisée, for September, a report from Dr. 
Oscar Baumann to the German Anti-Slavery Society, 
dated at Kadoto, April 13, 1892, tells of the discovery 
of a lake, hitherto completely unknown. Dr. Baumann 
had made the exploration of Lake Manjara (S.W. of 
Kilimanjaro) and found it to be 120 kilometres in length 
with a mean breadth of 30 kilometres (75 miles by 19 
miles) ; the waters saline, and the shores covered with 
deposits of salt. From Little Arusha, just south of 
Kilimanjaro, the traveller crossed the Balanga country 
to the northern extremity of the lake, which he followed 
along the eastern shore and turned on the south, ascend- 
ing the western side as far as Gorongo (Ngorongoro), 
west of Natron Lake, and discovered the little salt lake 
Gorongo. On the 21st of March he took a westerly 
direction and two days later, to his astonishment, came 
upon a vast sheet of water, called Lake Eiassi. ‘I was 
extremely surprised at this discovery,” writes Dr. Bau- 
mann, “since nothing was known, even by hearsay, of 
the existence of this lake. The Masai assured me that 
this body of water extended as far as Iramba. This 
would give it a length of 150 kilometres (93 miles) and 
its width, in the northern portion which I explored, was 
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from 30 to 50 kilometres (19 to 31 miles). The Masai 
in their expeditions follow the eastern shore, the route 
along the western side being made difficult by a stream 
coming from the Usukuma.” 

The editor of L’Afr7qgue identifies this stream with 
the Wambere. 

On the 12th of April Dr. Baumann beheld the Vic- 
toria Nyanza from the plateau of Kadoto. With the 
exception of one strip of territory in which, for twenty 
days, no native was seen, all the country traversed was 
inhabited. Water was abundant, and the climate be- 
tween the Wambere steppe and the Victoria was health- 
ful. There was not a case of fever in the party, and 
the temperature was rather too low than too high. 


TITLES OF PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 


Beriin.— Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde. 

Travels in Togoland (Dr. R. Biittner)—A Winter 
in Bosekop, Lapland, by Otto Baschin. 

Zewtschreft. 

The Glaciers and Inland Ice of Greenland (Dr. 
Erich von Drygalski)—Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Negritos, from the Reports 
of the Spanish Missionaries (Prof. Ferdinand 
Blumentritt)— Remarks on Dr. Bludau’s Paper 
on the Projection of the Map of Africa (E. 
Hammer)—Dwarf Peoples in Africa and 
Southern Asia (Hellmuth Panckow)—Contri- 
butions to the Geography of Central Brazil 
(Dr. P. Ehrenreich). 

EpinsurGH.— The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

The Pygmy Tribes of Africa (Dr. Henry Schlich-| 
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ter)—Recent Researches in Pleistocene Cli- 
mate and Geography—M. Henri Dauvergne’s 
Explorations in the Pamirs (C. E. D. Black) — 
A Survey of Exploration in British New 
Guinea—The Migrations of the Races of Men 
Considered Historically (Prof. James Bryce, 
D.C.L.)—National Functions of the Imperial 
Institute (A. Silva White, F.R.S.E.)—Address 
to the Geographical Section of the British 
Association, Edinburgh, 1892 (Prof. James 
Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.SS. L. & E., 
F.G.S., President of the Section)—British 
Association, .892. 
GotHa.—FPetermanns Mitteilungen. 

The Determination of the Boundary between the 
South African Republic (Transvaal) and the 
Portuguese Possessions on the South-east 
Coast of Africa (Friedrich Jeppe, Pretoria)— 
The Region of the Yukon river in Alaska and 
its Inhabitants (A. Lindenkohl, U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey)—Prof. H. Pittier’s 
Travels of Exploration through the south- 
western Part of Costa Rica (From Pittier’s 
Reports, by Dr. H. Polakowsky)—Emin 
Pasha’s Last Expedition, 1891 (Letter from 
Dr. Fr. Stuhlmann)—Investigations on the 
Depth and Temperature of the Weissensee in 
Carinthia (Dr. Karl Grissinger)—A New Map 
of the Argentine Republic on a Scale of 
1-1,000,000 (Prof. Dr. L. Brackebusch)—Two 
Journeys into the Interior of Iceland (Th. 
Thoroddsen). 
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Lispon.—Loletim da Sociedade de. Geographia. 
Portuguese Expedition to M’Pesene (1889); Report 
of Carlos Wiese—The Regular Missionaries 
in Angola—Portuguese Territories in the 
South of China—Commerce on the Congo— 
The Zumbo (before the last treaties) ; Report 
of the Governor of the District, 1890— Notes 
on the Princes and Princesses of Portugal who 
have ruled in Flanders through their alliances 
(O. L. Godin)—Treatise on the Culture of 
Tea (by M. Jacobsen). 
Lonpon.—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Sierra Leone and the Interior, tothe Upper Waters 
of the Niger. With Discussion. By G. H. 
Garrett, Esq., Travelling Commissioner for 
the Colonial Office—On Observations of 
Glacier Movements. By M. de Déchy, Hon. 
Corr. F.R.G.S.—A Journey in Benin. By 
His Excellency Gilbert T. Carter, C.M.G., 
Governor of Lagos—The Mother Maps of 
the United States—Exploration of the Black 
Sea—Rev. E. O. McMahon’s Journeys in 
Western Madagascar—A Recent Exploration, 
under Capt. F. G. Dundas, R.N., up the 
River Tana to Mount Kenia. By Ernest 
Gedge, Esq.—Emin Pasha’s Expedition to 
Lake Albert Edward and Lake Albert—The 
Beni Amer Country—T he Glacial Catastrophe 
in Savoy—Columbus and the Fourth Centen- 
ary of His Discovery. With Five Maps. By 
Clements R. Markham, Esq., C.B., F.R.S. 
Note /.—Cortereal, and the New Coast-Lines 
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on the Cantino Map. Mote //.—Amerigo 
Vespucci, and His Alleged First Voyage—Ex- 
ploration in Sikkim: to the North-East of 
Kanchinjinga. With Map—Oceanography 
at the British Association: A New Chart of 
the Currents of the North Atlantic. With 
Map. Meteorological Observatories in the 
Atlantic Ocean. On the Temperature, Den- 
sity and Motion of the Waters of the Gulf of 
Guinea. Physical Geography of-the Firth of 
Forth. Proceedings of Sub-Section. 
Mapriv.—Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica. 

Las Batuecas and Las Jurdes (the former in the 
province of Salamanca, the latter in Caceres). 
Two Lectures before the Society by Dr. D. J. 
B. Bide—Roman Roads of the Proyince of 
Ciudad-Real, by D. Antonio Blazquez. 

Paris.— Comptes Rendus de la Société de Géographie. 

Meeting of the Society and Distribution of Medals 
and Prizes— Geodetic, Topographical and 
Hydrographic: Work of Russia in 1891—The 
Khon Cataract (Indo-China)—The Algerian 
Chotts—M. Foureau’s Exploration in the 
Sahara—Capt. Binger’s Mission to Central 
Africa—Dr. Meyners d’ Estrey on Sumatra— 
The European Railways (M. Dan. Bellet)— 
The Glaciers of the Caucasus—MM. Leon- 
tiev and Patrin in Persia and Baluchistan— 
Origin of the Name Formosa—Mr. Hancock's 
Travels in Java and Sumatra—Exploratiens 
in Africa by MM. Monteil, Mizon and de 
Brazza—The Watma, the Masai and the Wa- 
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chaga, in Eastern Africa (Father Le Roy)— 
Notice of Joseph Martin—Russian Explora- 
tions in Asia (M. Venukoff)—Letter from M. 
L. Décle in S. E. Africa—Basin of the Mack- 
enzie River—M. G. Méry’s Exploration in the 
Sahara—Capt. Dunod in the French Congo— 
M. J. Gualtier’s Application of Photography 
to Topography—Subterranean Explorations 
in France—Lepers in European and Asiatic 
Russia—Ruins at the Bottom of Lake Isik-kul 
—The Oasis of El Golea—New Railroads in 
South America—Central Sumatra (Dr. Mey- 
ners d’ Estrey)—The Fourth Centenary of 
the Discovery of America—An Exhibit of 
Maps relating to America, at the National 
Library (Paris)—M. Thollon’s Map (drawn by 
M. Danzanvilliers) of part of the Congo Basin 
—Hydrographical Exploration of the Upper 
Niger and of the Tinkisso—The French Congo 
—-M. Ch. Lallemand on the Instruments and 
the Methods employed in exact Surveys—In- 
scribed Stones in the South of Algeria—In- 
fluence of Mountain Chains on the Distribu- 
tion of Races—Population of Great Britain— 
Critical Examination of the Area of the Euro- 
pean States—Cultivation of Cotton in Central 
Asia—Banquet offered to Lieut. Mizon, and 
Reception by the Society. 


Bulletin. 
Henri Dauvergne’s Exploration in Central 


Asia—-Commandant Colonieu: Journey (in 
1860) to Gurara and Ugeru (Sudan)—E. Cas- 
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pari: Notes on the Determination of Geo- 
graphical Positions—E. Foa: From Quilimani 
to Tete (lower Zambezi) 1891-1892—G. Moh- 
ler: Explorations in Southern Patagonia. 
Rome.—Bollettino della Socteta Geografica Italiana. 
The Station of Let-Marefia (Dr. Traversi)——-Capt. 
V. Bottego: In the Danakil Country—-The 
Region between the Anseba and the Barca, 
as shown by the labors of Col. Baratieri--The 
Brichetti-Robecchi Collections—C. E. Bid- 


dulph and P. Della Valle on an Excursion into 
the Persian salt Desert---Botanical Excursion 
in the Dahlak Islands (Red Sea) by Dr. A. 
Terracciano—- Girolamo Segato, Traveller, 


Cartographer and Chemist, by Dr. A. Wolyn- 


ski—From Reyes to Villabella, by Prof. L. 
Balzan—From Puerto Colombia to Bogota, by 
C. Vetovelli--The True Discoverers of the 
Azores, by P. Amat di S. Filippo—Botanical 
Exploration of the Eritrea, by Prof. R. Pirotta 
—-On the Size of the Earth according to Leon 
Battista Alberti, by Prof. G. Uzielli—Fer- 
rand’s Somali Grammar, a Letter from L. 
Brichetti-Robecchi-—- Zéller’s German New 
Guinea, by Prof. E. Teza. 
Turin.—Cosmos. 

Notes on Liberia, principally after J. Biittikofer, 
by Prof. Guido Cora—Explorations in Dutch 
New Guinea, by F. S. A. De Clercq, ex-Resi- 
dent of the Moluccas, at Ternate—The Italian 
Dominions in Africa--New Planimetric and 
Statistical Calculations, by Prof. Guido Cora. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, September 20, 1892. 


Deatn Vatiey.—At last we have reliable information 
about the climate and meteorology of Death Valley. In 
1891 an exploration of the valley was made under the 
direction of Dr.C. Hart Merriam of the Department of 
Agriculture, with the codéperation of the United States 
Geological Survey and the Signal Service. Prof. Mark 
W. Harrington, chief of the Weather Bureau (successor 


of the Signal Service) has prepared, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has printed, the meteorological 
contribution to the results of this exploration.* 

Death Valley, which lies between Funeral and Amar- 
gosa and Panamint Mountains, latitude 35° 40’ and 
36° 35’ north, and longitudes 116° 15’ and 117° 5’ west, 
is said to lie below the sea level, and owes its name 
probably to the fate of a party of immigrants, who about 
1850 perished from thirst within its limits. The bare 
mountain ranges surrounding the valley have elevations 
of from 5,000 to 9,000 feet. It is about 75 miles long. 
The bottom is 12 or 15 miles at its widest point. The 
boundary between Nevada and California runs not far 
east of its eastern margin. 


* Notes on the climate and meteorology of Death Valley, California: By Mark 
W. Harrington. Weather Bureau Bulletin No. 1. 1892. 
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Prof. Harrington says that the feature of greatest 
interest about Death Valley is its reputation for extend- 
ing below the sea-level; but, that the observations on 
which this conclusion is based seem to be all baromet- 
ric, and have apparently never been published. He re- 
gards barometric observations as an unsatisfactory ex- 
pedient for determining elevations under the most 
favorable circumstances; and in this case they are 
rendered still more unsatisfactory by peculiarities of 
pressure due to the physical peculiarities of the valley. 
It is intimated that the results of the work of the topog- 
rapher of this expedition will give greater consistency 
and exactness to questions of the elevation or depres- 
sion of the Valley. 

Meteorological observations were carried on without 
interruption for a period of five months during the 
hottest part of the year 1891. The range of tempera- 
ture in May was from 54 to 105 degrees. In June, from 
60 to 122. In July, from 72 to 122. In August, from 
73 to 122. In September, from 58 to 119. The maxi- 
mum of 122° was reached for three successive days. On 
the 18th of July the minimum temperature was g9° and 
the maximum 120°. For four months the mean tem- 
perature was above go° and for two above 100°. The 
mean for all fivewas 94°. The lowest relative humidity 
of the valley was five per cent. The highest was 75 
per cent. The average for the whole five months was 
23 per cent. Prof. Harrington thinks that the repu- 
tation of the valley for heat and humidity is certainly 
justified. “It is not only hot in summer but consist- 
ently hot, and the heat is increased by occasional hot 
blasts from the desert to the south. The air is not 
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stagnant but in unusually active motion. . . . The heat 
and movement of the air together make it a very dry—- 
an arid place. .. . Animal and plant forms are com- 
paratively few, and the former are usually nocturnal, to 
avoid the heat.” 

As matters of common report, but as Prof. Harring- 
ton says, ‘‘ possible enough to deserve quotation,” it is 
said that the thermometer in the shade has sometimes 
reached 130°, and once touched 137°; men exposed to 
the sun’s rays in summer are said to be not infrequently 
driven insane; meat slaughtered at night and cooked 
is spoiled the next morning; cut thin and dipped in 
brine it cures in the sun in an hour; a writing desk 
curled, split and fell to pieces; tables warped into 
curious shapes ; chairs fell apart. 

There are no recorded observations of the winter 
climate. From the physical conditions and the reports 
of those who have lived there “it is safe to conclude 
that the winter must be cool and salubrious, with an 
inch or two of rain. The early spring and late autumn 
must be of moderate temperature, with clear delightful 
air and little rain ; the autumn very dry.” * 

The tables accompanying the Bulletin exhibit : 

1. Highest, lowest range and mean daily atmos- 
pheric pressure at Furnace Creek, Death Valley, from 
May 1 to September 30, 1891. 

. Daily extremes, range and mean temperature. 

. Relative humidity. 

. Kind, amount and direction (from) of clouds. 

. Direction of the wind. 

. Five-day means of pressure, temperature and wind. 


* Prof. Harrington, 
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7. Average hourly wind movement. 
8. Average hourly temperature. 
g. Average hourly atmospheric pressure. 


RESULTS OF THE CeNnsus.—The census investigations 
of homicide will tend to modify or correct certain prev- 
alent beliefs. 

Nearly nine per cent. (8.97) of the prisoners in the 
United States on the 1st day of June, 1890, were 
charged with homicide. More than fifty per cent. 
(56.14) of the crime was committed by natives, and 
43.86 per cent. by foreigners. An excess of over 12 
per cent. against the native population. 

The negro element contributed more largely to this 
part of the prison population, not only relatively but 
absolutely, than either the immigrants or the native 
whites. Nearly two-thirds of the southern prisoners 
charged with homicide are negroes, with a decided 
tendency to commit crime at a very early age, that is, 
from the age of ten to 30 years. The average age of 
those charged with this crime in the south. Atlantic 
States was 30 years, 361 days; in the north Atlantic 
States 38 years, 81 days. But the average of the foreign- 
born element so charged was 41 years, 159 days. 

The belief has been prevalent that ignorance is a 
cause of crime. But according to Mr. Wines, in Census 
Bulletin No. 182, 66.57 per cent. of all prisoners charged 
with homicide have received the rudiments of an edu- 
cation, and 3.44 per cent.a higher education. A similar 
belief as to idleness is weakened; for 82.21 per cent. 
were employed at the time of arrest. The percentage 
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of men classed as idle was 40.69 in the western States, 
and but 10.74 in the south Atlantic States. 

Intemperance is a cause of crime, though a less active 
and immediate cause than popularly supposed. Of 
those charged with homicide 20.10 per cent. were total 
abstainers, and only 19.87 per cent. were returned as 
drunkards. Mr. Wines remarks, ‘“‘ The root of crime is 
not in circumstance but in character.” 

The highest ratio of prisoners charged with homi- 
cide in 1890 was in the western division, 276 in the 
million ; the next in the south-central, 232; the next in 
the south Atlantic, 123 ; then the north-central, 80; and 
finally the north Atlantic, 62. Geographically, the 
number of homicides was about even in the northern 
and southern States. In fact, in the north Atlantic and 
south Atlantic States it was identical. Numerically, 
Texas leads off with 730; New York, Kentucky and 
California following with less than 500 each; then the 
other States and Territories, with from 362 down to 5. 
Mississippi and Ohio have each the same number (217). 
The population of Mississippi is 1,289,600; that of 
Ohio, 3,672,316. Oregon and Arizona have each 54. 
The population of Oregon is 313,767; that of Arizona, 
59,620. Maine and Washington have each the same 
number (42). The population of Maine is 661,086 ; that 
of Washington, 349,390. New Hampshire and Utah 
have each 20. The population of New Hampshire is 
376,530; that of Utah 207,905. 

Numerically, unskilled laborers lead all other occu- 
pations. Agriculturists outnumbered manufacturers 
nearly two to one. Clergymen and physicians lead the 
professions ; policemen and constables the office holders ; 
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farmers the agriculturists ; blacksmiths and carpenters 
the manufacturers. Three hundred and ninety-three 
female prisoners were charged with homicide during the 
year. Servants lead all (138), followed not very far be- 
hind by “housekeepers.” There were only four pros- 
titutes. 

In view of the conclusions reached in this Census 
Bulletin it will not do to suppose that the prevalence of 
crime is due to inadequate punishment, and that the 
remedy is in harsher laws. The number of executions 
reported by sheriffs was relatively largest in the western 
division. Yet in this division the ratio of prisoners 
charged with homicide was greatest. The next largest 
ratio of executions to the population was in the 
southern States. Yet there was also the largest ratio of 
prisoners charged with homicide. The ratio of pris- 
oners charged with homicide in Rhode Island, where the 
death penalty has been abolished, is lower than in any 
other State in the north Atlantic division except in Mas- 
sachusetts. The lowest average sentence is in the 
north Atlantic division, and yet the ratio of prisoners 
there charged with homicide is less than in any other. 
Besides Rhode Island, the death penalty has been abol- 
ished in Michigan, Wisconsin, and practically in Kansas.* 
The census returns do not indicate any increase in the 
number of homicides as the result of such abolition. 


* The law provides that whenever any convict shall be sentenced to death, the 
court shall require such convict to be delivered to the warden of the penitentiary, 
to be by him kept until the time fixed for his execution, and that the execution 
shall take place at such time as the Governor may thereafter appoint, not less than 
one year from the time of conviction. This law took effect March 28, 1872, and 
since that time no Governor of the State has made an order fixing the date of 
execution of a convict under the sentence of death. 
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The tendency to greater severity in sentences increases 
slightly from east to west, and from north to south. 
The average sentence is greater for men than for women, 
and for negroes than for whites. The highest average 
sentence is pronounced upon Chinamen. 

It seems scarcely credible that one would require 
twenty quarto pages to describe the leading features of 
the law of homicide in the United States, and its /ega/ 
varzetzes and varying definitions in the several States. 
And yet Mr. Wines loses no words in the clear manner 
in which he has undertaken this difficult task. Hesays 
that the common law of homicide has almost wholly 
been superseded in the United States by statutory en- 
actments, and that “no perfectly satisfactory definition 
either cf murder or manslaughter is possible.” That 
‘the variations of the several State codes in the adjust- 
ment of penalty to the guilt of homicide are, on their 
face, absurd and indefensible.” He suggests that “the 
only possible remedies for the confused state of the 
criminal law are: 1. The adoption of an amendment to 
the national constitution which will place the punish- 
ment of crime in the hands of the federal authorities. 
2. The adoption of a uniform criminal code, by agree- 
ment among the States. 3. The gradual but general 
acceptance of the indeterminate sentence.” 

There are in the United States, as a whole, 17,330 
foreign-born persons to each 100,000 native-born per- 
sons, as against 15,365 in 1880 and 16,875 in 1870. The 
increase is in the northern division. The total number 
of foreign born was 9,249,547; of native born, 53,372,- 
703. Numerically, by far the largest number of the 
foreign-born element was in New York; but relatively, 
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several States (the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, Wis- 
consin, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Arizona, Nevada 
and California) exceeded her in percentages, exceeding, 
in some instances, seventy-five per cent. In two States, 
(North Dakota and Minnesota) the foreign born rep- 
resent more than fifty per cent. of the native born. - In 
eighteen States and Territories the foreign born repre- 
sent from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the native 
born, as compared with thirteen States and Territories 
in 1880. 

The males exceed the females in the United States 
by 2,513,510. In 

1890 for every 100,000 males were 95,280 females. 

* “ 96,544 “ 

The greatest preponderance of females is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Next comes Massachusetts and 
third in order Rhode Island. The whole number of 
States where the females exceed the males in 1890 is 
eleven, as against seventeen in 1880, and all are located 
in the Atlantic division. There are eleven States and 
Territories, mainly in the western division, in which the 
females represent from 50 to 80 per cent. of the males 
as against five States and Territories in 1880. In nine- 
teen States and Territories there has been a relative in- 
crease of females to each 100,000 males, while in 
twenty-nine there has been a relative decrease. The 
highest relative loss has been in the north Atlantic di- 
vision, and the highest relative gain in the western 
division. 

The colored population exceeds the white in three 
States only, viz.: South Carolina, Mississippi and Lou- 
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isiana. The same conditions existed in 1880. In 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina the colored population represents more than 50 
per cent. of the white. The same was true of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1880, but in 1890 the percentage 
had fallen to 48.85 of the white population. This ele- 
ment has increased in sixteen and decreased in thirty- 
two States and Territories since 1880. The largest rel- 
ative increase was in Arkansas and the greatest rela- 
tive decrease in Florida. The total number of persons 
of African descent in the United States is 7,470,040. 
During the last five decades the increases have been: 
1850, 26.63 per cent.; 1860, 22.07 per cent.; 1870 (im- 
perfect enumeration), 9.86 per cent.; 1880, 34.85 per 
cent.; 1890, 13.51 per cent. 

For the decade ending with 1890 the increase in the 
colored population of North Carolina was 5.64 per cent. 
For the decade ending with 1880 it was 35.54 per cent. 
A decrease from 45.33 to 14.01 per cent. occurs in 
South Carolina, and from 33.01 to 18.44 per cent. in 
Georgia. 

In South Carolina the colored population is 59.87 per 
cent. of the whole. In Georgia 46.75 per cent. is col- 
ored; but in the city of Savannah the percentage is 
53.20. In North Carolina the percentage of colored 
population is 34.77 per cent.; but in the city of Raleigh 
it was 50.09, in Wilmington 56.47, and in Winston 58.46 
per cent. In Florida the percentage of colored popu- 
lation was 42.53 per cent.; but in the city of Jackson- 
ville it was 57.14, and in Pensacola 48.93 per cent. 

The increase in the number of Chinese in the United 
States from 1880 to 1890 was only 1.91 per cent. The 
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increase from 1870 to 1880 was 66.88 per cent., and 
from 1860 to 1870, 80.91 per cent. The total number 
is 107,475, of which number 72,472 are located in Cali- 
fornia and 9,540 in Oregon. New York has 2,935 ; but 
by far the largest number are located in the western 
division. 

The Japanese have increased from 148 in 1880 to 
2,039 in 1890. By far the largest number are in the 
States of California and Washington. 

In the telephone service the average number of daily 
calls per subscriber is seven, at an average cost of three 
cents per call. The number of subscribers increased 
from 48,414 in 1880 to 227,357 in 1890. In the same 
period the number of telephones employed increased 
from 108,638 to 467,356. The total number of conver- 
sations in 1890 was 453,200,000. There were 171,498 
miles of wire on poles and 54,690 miles underground. 
The investment was $14,605,787 in 1880 and $72,341,- 
736 in 1890. The net earnings were seven times 
greater and the aggregate dividends more than ten 
times larger at the end of the same decade. The sur- 
plus also had increased 396 per cent. The cost of aerial 
lines was $35 per mile. The cost of aerial lines, cabled 
wires, was $89.76 per mile, and that of underground 
lines, cabled wires, $121.44 per mile. 

Mr. Frank H. Newell continues excellent geographi- 
cal work in his irrigation investigations in the so-called 
arid States and Territories. The latest covers Washing- 
ton. In this State crops are raised by irrigation on 
about eleven-hundredths of one per cent. of the entire 
land surface. He says the climate is wonderfully mild, 
the fluctuations of temperature being within relatively 
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narrow limits. The winters are short and seldom se- 
vere except in the Big Bend country. Thechief draw- 
backs are the long dry summer and the prevalence of 
winds, especially throughout the level country. The 
relation of irrigation to agriculture is determined 
largely by convenience and the question of expense. 
That is to say, where water cannot be obtained the 
farmers claim that irrigation is unnecessary. The de- 
velopment of irrigation is retarded on account of the 
low selling value of cereals and the high rates of trans- 
portation. 

Cartiin’s INDIAN GALLERY.—“ The Catlin collection 
of Indian paintings by Washington Matthews, M.D., 
Surgeon U. S. Army,” is the title of a defence and 
criticism of Catlin and his work, recently printed 
here. Catlin was, in a more scholarly way, the 
‘“ Buffalo Bill” of the last generation. But his ‘“ show” 
consisted mainly of a collection of sketches or paint- 
ings representing Indian customs in North America, 
and portraits of prominent and, in most cases, historic 
chiefs. He also exhibited live Indians. The sketches 
and portraits were painted by himself, and generally 
from actual observation. 

He studied the art of painting in a general way for 
several years, but his whole life, substantially, was de- 
voted to the purpose of preserving by pictorial delinea- 
tions the history and customs of the natives of the 
North American wilderness. Beside the work of his 
brush, his writings remain as monuments of sincere 
fidelity to the chosen task of his life.* 


* The history and customs of such a people, preserved by pictorial illustrations, 
are themes worthy the lifetime of one man, and nothing short of the loss of my 
life shall prevent me from visiting their country, and of becoming their historian. 
—Extract from Catlin’s Autobiography. 
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Catlin made the tour of the United States in 1837- 
39. During the twelve succeeding years he exhibited 
in Great Britain, France and Belgium. He was re- 
ceived and entertained at the homes of the English no- 
bility, dined with Louis Philippe and with the king and 
queen of the Belgians. The former gave the collection 
of pictures a place in the Louvre, and was considering 
the propriety of purchasing it when the revolution of 
1848 broke out. Subsequently it was seized for debt 
in London and rescued by Joseph Harrison, of Phila- 
delphia, who happened to be in England at that time. 
For more than a quarter of a century it was hidden in 
storehouses in Philadelphia until in 1879 it was pre- 
sented to the Government by Mrs. Harrison. After 
escaping the perils of fifty years’ wanderings on both 
continents, nearly a shipwreck, and two fires, the col- 
lection, believed still to be intact, is permanently lodged 
in the National Museum. 

Replying to unfavorable criticisms of Catlin’s paint- 
ings as works of art, Dr. Matthews says that criticism 
is an easy task for those who do not appreciate the 
difficulties under which the artist labored. No patent 
sketching-boxes nor compressible tubes. Not one- 
fourth of the present tints. The artist ground his own 
paints. He was travelling in a small canoe with two 
other men and the necessary accompaniments of cloth- 
ing, bedding, ammunition and provisions, in lands in- 
habited only by savages. No pocket camera and instan- 
taneous dry plates. Dr. Matthews testifies from his 
own experience to the general truthfulness of Catlin’s 
sketches : “ He suffered from certain limitations of his 
time and surroundings which have impaired the useful- 
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ness of his literary work. Without telling any direct 
falsehood, he succeeds sometimes in deceiving the 
reader. His books must be read critically. . . . He had 
to write for a general public whom he felt obliged to 
interest as well asinstruct. He sometimes also painted 
with this intent.” Dr. Matthews says he has full rea- 
sons for knowing that Catlin did not see the Rocky 
Mountains in 1832 as he leads many to suppose he had. 
His Old World origin theory for the American ab- 
origines, based upon his observations of the Mandans, 
whom he considered far superior to other tribes, has 
little value in the light shed by modern investigation. 
“By a series of arguments, which we would now call 
‘jumping,’ he established to his own satisfaction that 
the Mandans were descended from certain Welshmen, 
who sailed in ten ships under the direction of Prince 
Madoc from North Wales in the early part of the four- 
teenth century. This theory controlled all his opinions, 
distorted many of his statements and has transmitted 
its evil influence through the works of a host of com- 
pilers and book-makers, many of them of high fame in 
the scientific world, down to the present day.” * 

Although the Catlin gallery embraces natural scenes 
(many now obliterated by civilization), scenes in the 
hunt for the bison (now nearly extinct), scenes of In-. 
dian games and sports, its great wealth is in its por- 
traits, and Dr. Matthews says he desires no better wit- 
nesses of their authenticity and correctness than the 
tears he has seen shed over some of them by the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the subjects. 


* Dr. Matthews. 
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The author of Catlin’s defence is so fortunate as to 
be able to corroborate from personal observation the 
correctness of the four pictures in the gallery which 
have given rise to more controversy and comment than 
all the rest of the work combined—the Mandan relig- 
ious ceremony of the Okeepa ; the esoteric work of an 
Indian medicine lodge, ‘the most extraordinary rites 
that the eye of civilized man has ever witnessed.” The 
scenes which Catlin described and painted were so un- 
usual that they were discredited, and the doubts en- 
gendered interfered with the sale of his collection in 
France and later in the United States. For a descrip- 
tion of that part of this extraordinary ceremony which 
Dr. Matthews witnessed, and which no other civilized 
men excepting Catlin and Lieut. H. E. Maynadier, 
U.S.A., ever witnessed, the reader is referred to the 
pamphlet which is the subject of this paragraph. 

CruisE oF THE ALBaTROss.—The itinerary of the 
Albatross in 1888-89, by Ensign Marbury Johnston, 
U.S.N., will accompany the next printed report of the 
United States Fish Commissioner. The cruising was 
within parallels 17° and 59°, north latitude, and merid- 
ians 110° and 167° west longitude,—-Aleutian Islands 
to Lower California. The distance travelled was 17,124 
miles, covering visits to Esquimalt and Departure 
Bay, British Columbia, Unalaska, Popoff Island, Old 
Harbor and St. Paul, Kadiak, Puget Sound, Port 
Townsend, Victoria, Seattle, Barclay Sound, Astoria, 
San Francisco, San Diego, Clarion Island, Socorro 
Island, Pichilinque Bay, Guaymas, La Paz, Magdalena 
Bay, San Bartolomé Bay and numerous intermediate 
points of more than passing interest. Nine hundred 
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and sixty-five soundings were taken at as many points, 
of which number 237 were also dredging stations A 
valuable feature of the charts of the expedition is the 
use of characters thereon, indicating the nature of the 
bottoms where dredgings were made. The expedition 
had for its object the exploration of the waters adjacent 
to the Aleutian Islands and the Alaska peninsula, “ for 
the purpose of ascertaining the character and extent of 
the cod and halibut fishing grounds, and of obtaining 
all possible information regarding the fishing interests 
and resources of that region.” 

Lieut. Commander Tanner conducted the investiga- 
tions. Fifteen days after leaving San Francisco, that 
is to say, on the 19th of July, 1888, in latitude 52° 15/ 
oo” N., longitude 156° 37’ 00” W., a sounding was made 
in 2550 fathoms to develop a remarkable submarine 
depression discovered by the Zuscarora to the south- 
ward of the Aleutian Islands. The soundings of that 
vessel revealed a depression simply, but geologists pre- 
dicted the existence of a submarine trough running 
parallel to the islands and extending probably their 
whole length. The A/batross soundings developed this 
predicted trough to the extent of 4oo miles. It was 
about thirty miles in width, with a maximum depth of 
3,820 fathoms. The direction is nearly parallel with 
the islands. 

Shumagin Islands, the next objective point of the 
expedition, Commander Tanner describes as presenting 
a mountainous aspect, with numerous streams, often 
forming cascades of great beauty. Copious rains and 
a humid atmosphere favor the rank growth of grass, 
ferns, flowers, etc., which cover the islands during the 
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summer months and give the impression of great fer- 
tility when viewed from a distance. There are but few 
outlying dangers, and there are many secure harbors in 
the group. 

The explorations of the Albatross developed over 
600 fathoms in the region about fifty or sixty miles off 
the Columbia River bar, where the supposed existence 
of extensive fishing banks had been traditional. This 
was a disappointment. 

The investigations in the coast regions of southern 
California were of a highly interesting character, both 
to the hydrographer and the naturalist. On Cortes 
Bank the fauna was very rich and varied. Fish were 
swarming over the bank in great numbers. In fact 
this location was the richest ground found in the Pa- 
cific. On San Nicolas Island were evidences of a for- 
mer population, in the form of skeletons and broken 
stone mortars, found in spots where they had been ex- 
posed by drifting sand. Commander Tanner describes 
Guadalupe and Clarion Islands and Alijos Rocks—all 
volcanic formations. Clarion Island, rising from a 
depth of 2,000 fathoms to an altitude of 1,282 feet 
above the sea, is uninhabited, and from its isolated po- 
sition almost unknown. It has practically virgin soil. 
The naturalists obtained highly interesting results. 
Several islands in this region, heretofore known only 
by name, Captain Tanner describes with considerable 
minuteness, and he makes important corrections in ex- 
isting charts. The chain of islands commencing with 
Guadalupe and extending to Los Alijos and the Re- 
villa Gigedo group have been considered as a sub- 
merged mountain range, extending parallel with the 
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peninsula, connected with it by a submarine ridge at 
one extremity and, previous to the submergence, in- 
closing a gulf similar to the Gulf of California. The 
soundings of the 4/batross not only show this to be an 
error, but demonstrate the fact that the several islands 
are isolated volcanic elevations entirely independent of 
the continent and of each other, the sea reaching its 
normal depth between the islands and also between 
them and the peninsula. 

The Alatross discovered a new fishing bank near 
Bishop’s Rock, in latitude 32° 43’ N., longitude 119° 
10' W. Its area is about 17 square miles, and it has 
been named “ Tanner Bank” by the Superintendent of 
the U. S. Coast Survey. 

Tue First Steam VESSEL THAT CROSSED THE AT- 
LANTIC.—There are deposited in the National Museum 
two highly interesting relics of the first steamship that 
crossed the Atlantic. A massive solid silver coffee urn 
bears this inscription: ‘“‘ Presented to Captain Moses 
Rogers of the steamship Savannah, being the first steam 
vessel that had crossed the Atlantic, by Sir Thomas 
Graham, Lord Lynedoch, a passenger from Stockholm 
to St. Petersburg, Sept. 15, 1819.” 

After reaching Liverpool the Savannah went to Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm and St. Petersburg. Lord Lyne- 
doch, an English nobleman, took passage in the steamer 
from Stockholm, and was so well satisfied with his ex- 
perience that he presented Captain Rogers with the 


urn, and the sailing-master, Stevens Rogers, with a gold 
snuff box. 
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The other relic isa manuscript of fifty-two pages, 
eleven inches by fourteen, with this inscription on the 
cover : “‘ Steamship Savannah’s Log Book.” 

The Savannah was a vessel of 350 tons, built at Cor- 
lear’s Hook, N. Y., and originally intended as a sailing 
packet. She was launched in August, 1818. Moses 
Rogers, who had been associated with Fulton and 
Stevens in early steamboating, induced a shipping firm 
in Savannah to purchase-the vessel and fit it with en- 
gines. Her machinery was built. near Morristown, N. 
J., by Stephen Vail; the boilers were made at Elizabeth 
by Daniel Dod. The paddle wheels consisted of arms 
arranged to close like a fan. The arms could be de- 
tached and taken in when occasion required. It is said 
that the state-rooms were large and commodious. The 
crew was shipped from New London, Conn., where 
Moses Rogers was born, and the vessel left New York 
March 28, 1819, for Savannah, which place was reached 
April 6. Between the 14th of April and May 22d she 
made a round trip to Charleston, and on the latter date 
left Savannah for Liverpool, arriving there June 2oth. 
On the third of December she sailed for Washington, 
arriving there on the evening of the 16th. In 1820 an 
effort was made to sell the vessel to the Government. 
Failing in this her owners disposed of her by piece- 
meal. The Allaire Iron Works of New York pur- 
chased the engines, and at the great exhibition in New 
York in 1856 the 4o-inch cylinder was exhibited along 
with the log-book. Asa sailing packet she ran for sev- 
eral years between New York and Savannah, but in 
1822 went to pieces on Long Island shore. 
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Six years later the second steam vessel crossed the 
Atlantic, but it was not an American vessel. Four 
years later the third, built in Canada, arrived in Lon- 
don. The Czty of Kingston was the fourth steamship 
to cross (1838), followed by the Szrzus and Great West- 
ern inthe same year. The latter vessels have the dis- 
tinction of having made the first steamship race across 
the Atlantic. The Szrvzws reached New York a few 
hours ahead of the Great Western—zo days from Cork. 


Nearly twenty years had elapsed since the first 
successful trip. H. 
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MR. PEARY’S RETURN FROM GREENLAND. 


In the following letter, published in the New York 
Sun of Sept. 12, Mr. R. E. Peary tells the story of the 
year spent by his party in northern Greenland, and his 
successful journey with his companion, Astrup, over the 
inland ice to the shore of the Arctic Ocean. 

Mr. Peary’s theory that the ice-cap was the true road 
to the northern limit of Greenland originated with him- 
self. His experience in a trial trip of over 100 miles, 
accomplished in 1886, satisfied him that he was right, 
and five years later he left New York in the month of 
June on the expedition the result of which now places 
him among the foremost of Arctic explorers. The en- 
terprise, with all its details of organization and equip- 
ment, involved but a modest outlay ; and the harmony 
with which the members of the little party worked to- 
gether, while it reflects credit on each individual, bears 
testimony to the capacity and the judgment of the 
leader. Much also is undoubtedly due to the high 
qualities displayed by Mrs. Peary, whose serenity under 
strange and hard conditions must have been a sustain- 
ing moral force to her fellow-captives. 

The disappearance of Mr. Verhoeff, at the very mo- 
ment of the embarkation for the homeward voyage, is 
the only shadow on a splendid achievement. 

Str. Jouns, Newfoundland, Sept. 11—The North Greenland expedition of 
18gI-g2 has returned, its personnel, with one exception, safe and well. Two 


days after the Kite left last year, Red Cliff House was sufficiently completed 
to afford a somewhat better protection than the tent from the constant rains 
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and heavy winds which prevailed for ten days following her departure, and 
I was moved into it and stowed on a pile of boxes in one corner. Two 
weeks later, the house being completed externally, I sent Gibson in the 
Faith, with Dr. Cook, Astrup and Verhoeff to Northumberland and Hakluyt 
Islands to bring back a native hunter and family, and a supply of birds from 
the great loomeries on these islands The party returned in six days aftera 
successful trip, bringing a large number of birds, and my hunter, Ikwa, 
with his wife, Mane, two children, dogs, tupic, sledge and kayak, or boat. 
Work then commenced on the outer stone and turf wall which was to enclose 
Red Cliff House, and protect it from the cold and storms of the long arctic 
night. On the 1st of September the entire party went to the head of McCor- 
mick Bay to start the Humboldt glacier depot. The party, Astrup, Gibson, 
and Verhoeff, left on Sept. 7 and returned four days later baffled by bad 
weather and deep snow. Astrup and Gibson started again on Sept. 22 and 
returned seven days later, having penetrated an estimated distance of thirty 
miles toward Humboldt Glacier. During the absence of these parties I made 
several boat trips to different places for deer, and then attempted to explore 
Inglefield Gulf, accompanied by Mrs. Peary, Dr. Cook, Matt Henson and my 
native hunter. I was stopped by young ice and nearly lost my boat in an 
attack from a herd of angry walrus, seven of which we killed. 

On Oct. 1 the young ice stopped all further boat work, and two weeks later 
sledge trips were inaugurated. By this time I had discarded crutches and 
could hobble about with a cane. The beginning of the long night found us 
with thirty-one reindeer, several seals and walrus, and several hundred birds 
in our larder, and a warm, snug house to shelter us. 

More natives came and settled near us, and the winter passed rapidly in 
the preparation of our deerskins, the making of our fur clothing, sledges, 
skier and other equipment, and with visits of the natives from all parts of 
the coast. The return of the sun, in the middle of February, was marked 
by a furious storm, accompanied by torrents of rain and a temperature of 
over 40° F, During forty-eight hours the entire region was swept and washed 
almost bare of snow, and Red Cliff was nearly flooded. 

The fine weather in March and April, though the temperature was between 
40° and 50° below zero, found us all in good condition, and gave opportuni- 
ties for ski and snowshoe practice and the completion of my inland ice 
equipment. In the middle of April, with Mrs. Peary and my native driver 
on a sledge drawn by thirteen dogs, I started on the tour of the islands and 
shores of Whale Sound and Inglefield Gulf. Seven days later I was back at 
Red Cliff, having travelled some 250 miles behind my wild wolves, visiting all 
the natives in the gulf, and discovering the Leidy, Heilprin, Tracy, Farquhar, 
Melville, Meehan, Sun, Brinton, Hart, Hubbard, Sharp and Dahlgren 
glaciers, Mounts Daly, Putnam and Adams, and the s ulptured cliffs of 
Karnak. 

Upon my return, Dr. Cook, Astrup, Gibson, twelve dogs, and all the male 
Eskimos at Red Cliff began transporting the inland ice supplies and equip- 
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ment to and upon the ice at the head of McCormick Bay. I joined them 
with Matt and twelve dogs on May 3, and, after interruptions and delays 
from storms and the steep grades of the outer portion of the inland ice, every- 
thing was brought to the rolling surface of the true ice-cap at an elevation 
of some 4,000 feet, and the real start may be said to have commenced on 
May 15. At this time there were four of us and sixteen dogs, Matt having 
been invalided home 

On May 24, on the edge of the great basin of the Humboldt Glacier, about 
130 miles from McCormick Bay, Gibson and Dr. Cook, forming the support- 
ing party, turned back with two dogs, and Astrup and myself with the re- 
maining dogs wenton. At midnight of May 31 we looked down into Peter- 
mann Fiord from the edge of its great glacier feeder basin. Eight days 
later we saw the land at the head -of St. George’s Fiord, and then for two 
weeks were baffled and harassed by storms, fogs, crevasses and steep ice 
slopes, while trying to weather the feeder basins of the St. George’s and 
Sherard Osborne glacier system, ihe Hatteras of the northern ice sea 

On June 26 we were under the 82° parallel, when the land which I had 
been keeping in view to the northwest confronted me to the north and north- 
east and then to the east, deflecting me to the southeast After marching 
four days to the southeast, the land still extending southeast and east, I 
made direct for it toward a large opening in the mountains visible over the 
nearer summits, and landed on July 1. 

On July 4, after three days’ travel overland, I reached the head of a great 
bay, latitude 81° 37’, longitude 24°, opening out east and northeast I 
named this Independence Bay, in honor of the day, and the great glacier flow- 
ing north into it, Academy Glacier. I reached the inland ice again on July 7, 
with footgear cut to pieces, and ourselves and dogs exhausted or dead. We 
were lame from the hard climbing, sharp stones and frequent falls we had 
met. 

This land, red and brown in color, and almost entirely free of snow, is 
covered with glacial débris and sharp stones of all sizes. Flowers, insects 
and musk oxen are abundant. We shot five musk oxen and a large number 
of birds. Traces of foxes, hares, ptarmigan, and possibly wolves were seen. 
The surface of the bay was covered with winter’s still unbroken ice, prison- 
ing the icebergs from the great glacier. 

On July 9 we started on the return, taking a course more inland, In 
seven days we were struggling through the soft snow and wrapped in the 
snow clouds of the great interior plateau over 8,000 feet above the sea 
level. We remained in the clouds some fourteen days, when we descended 
from them east of the Humboldt Glacier. Then, with dogs and ourselves 
trained down to hard pan, we covered over thirty miles per day for seven 
days, till our eyes were gladdened by the deep green, iceberg-dotted waters 
of McCormick Bay. 

On the last day, as I came over the summit of the great ice dome, lying 
between the border of the true inland ice and the head of the bay, I saw 
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moving figures a mile or two ahead on the next ice dome. From that party 
burst almost instantly a cheer, and it was not long before I was clasping 
hands with Prof. Heilprin and his men, who were out on a reconnaissance 
preparatory to going in toward Humboldt Glacier to meet me. 

A few hours later I climbed over the side of the Kite, anchored at the 
head of McCormick Bay, and the t,300-mile journey was at an end. 

Two days later the Kite steamed down to Red Cliff. Eight days after this 
all the work was completed, and nearly everything was on board the Kite. 

Verhoeff, who had gone on a geological trip, failed to return, and, fearing 
something might have happened to him, an immediate search was instituted. 
During this search, prosecuted for seven days and nights by all the members 
of my party and Prof. Heilprin’s, the Kite’s crew and nine Eskimo, the latter 
excited to the utmost by the promise of a rifle and a box of ammunition to 
the first who saw Verhoeff, the entire country between the place where Ver- 
hoeff was last seen and the Eskimo settlement which was his destination 
was carefully searched. The men fired guns at regular and frequent inter- 
vals, and shouted continuously. A knife and handkerchief lost by a party 
of hunters nearly a year previous were found, also minerals left by Verhoeff, 
and he was finally tracked to the edge of one of the large glaciers, where all 
further trace was lost, and after quartering the glacier in every direction we 
were forced to the painful conclusion that he had perished in one of the 
countless crevasses, and the search was therefore reluctantly abandoned. 

With the exception of this sad accident, the expedition has been through- 
out most fortunate, and has carried out almost to the letter the original pro- 
gramme. The convergence of the Greenland coasts above the seventy-sev- 
enth parallel, the deflection of the main divide to the north-west above the 
same parallel, the termination of the continental ice-cap below Victoria In- 
let, and the existence of large glaciers in all the great northern fiords are 
among the discoveries. 

The expedition brings back much ethnological material, including tents, 
costumes, sledges, kayaks and dogs of the northern Eskimo, meteorological 
and tidal observations, and a large number of photographs of natives, dwell- 
ings and costumes, and Arctic scenery. 

ROBERT E. PEAry, C.E., U.S.N. 
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Obttuartes. 


THeEoporeE W. Dwicut. 


Died Fune 28, 1892. 


TuHEoporE W. Dwicut. was professor 
emeritus of the law of contracts and mari- 
time and admiralty law in the Columbia 
Law School, first established in 1858, and 
directed by him with distinguished suc- 
cess for thirty-three years. In this long 
period of time more than 10,000 students 
came under his instruction, and many 
prominent members of the bar in New 
York, as well as in other States of the 
Union, cherish the memory of their inde- 
fatigable teacher. 

For devoted as he was to the duties of 
his chair, Prof. Dwight found time to act 
as counsel and referee in many important 
cases and to enrich legal literature with 
works of permanent value, while the 
breadth of his literary culture was recog- 
nized in his election to the presidency of 
the Dante Club. He was for a number of 
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years Vice-President of the Board of State 
Charities, and President of the New York 
Prison Association. 

Prof. Dwight became a Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society in 1868. 

He sat as a member of the Council for 
the years 1870-1876, and again from 
1883 to 1892. 


Obstuartes. 


Francis A. Stout. 


Mr. Francis A. Strout, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the American Geographical 
Society, died on the 18th of July, 1892, at 
the Thousand Island House, Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y. 

Mr. Stout was a native of New York 
City, and here received his early education. 
He studied engineering in Paris and after- 
wards read law in this city, but he never 
entered upon a professional or business 
career. 

Inheriting a fortune, he devoted himself 
to scientific and literary pursuits, and, in a 
large sense, to social obligations; and he 
was actively engaged in the work of many 
important charities. He was one of the 
founders and commissioners of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of the State of New 
York, and, for some years, President of 
the Nicaragua Canal Company. He be- 
came a Fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Society in 1860, was made 
Honorary Secretary in 1870, and held 
office as a Vice-President from 1872 to 
1892. 
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Historical geography especially attracted 
Mr. Stout’s attention, but he took a deep 
interest in every branch of the science, 
and closely followed its progress. He 
enriched the library of the Society with 
valuable gifts, including rare Atlases of 
the 17th and 18th centuries and costly 
illustrated works; and measures for the 
advancement of the association and the 
increase of its usefulness called forth his 
wise criticism and suggestion, or enlisted 
his hearty co-operation. 

He was the representative of the Society 
in the International Geographical Con- 
gresses held at Antwerp and at Berne. 

His dignified bearing and even courtesy 
told of long culture and a wide experience 
of life, while those brought into closer 
relation with him learned to appreciate his 
acute and vigorous intellect, and to rely 
upon the sincerity of a nature made for 
friendship. 
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